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What About Schmidt ? 


Frederick W. Taylor invented 


scientific management 


when he taught the famous pig-iron handler Schmidt to walk 
up a plank into a box car often enough in one day to carry 
with him forty-seven tons of pig iron instead of the twelve 


and one-half tons of the day before. Then he taught him to do 
it every day. That was fine for the company that owned the 
pig iron, but what did it do to Schmidt? That is the question 
Prof. Robert F. Hoxie of the University of Chicago set out to 
answer for the Industrial Relations Commission. 
of his report in 
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A GOOD lively accelerator is needed th 

bring out of congressional commit 
tees the child labor, compensation and othes 
federal labor bills. Page 623. f 


TO get a new site for Sing Sing, someon 

has proposed to give away the placi’ 
which New York state bought for a farm 
colony for vagrants but has never used. /# 
striking contrast to the inebriety farm. Pagis 
625. 


HERE are signs that even Connecticwit\| 
is waking up to its public health situ.‘ 
ation—an awakening in which the Connec 
ticut Research Association has played the 
part of Big Ben. Page 628. 
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THE daughter of an honest pawnbroker"' 
has made a great success of Portland’s 
remedial loan association. Page 643. ; 
JoEe WALKER, head of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, sets forth e 
view of the double standard—the standard: 
which forbids a workingman to ask for . 
more than the fair value of his labor, while 
it rewards and applauds the business man 
for making all he can. Page 639. 


HE majority party in Massachusetts - | 
pledged by Governor McCall to the en- 
actment of progressive social legislation and 
to a program of social insurance which ail 
give prime interest this winter to the old 
State House on Beacon Hill. Page 623. 


FOR every stroke of preparedness civa 

two for internationalism, urges Mrs. 
Tilton. . Our need is not to prepare but to” 
get together. Page 636. i 


TTRUANCY work of a sort far removed _. 
from the policeman type of 2 creak 


wiecniaieo salieri 


bad boys back into school has been a great 
success in Milwaukee. Page 637. | 


A SOCIALIZED apartment house for 

girls with standards rather than rules 
is to be built by the Y. W. C. A. in New — 
York to..compete with the hall bedrooms — 
and the cheerless “homes.” Page 638. 


OHN MARTIN throws his hat in the™ 
ring of the woman movement, challenges 
feminism, sets up a doctrine of humanism — 
and courageously nominates himself for 
martyrdom at the point of the hatpin. The © 
first of a series of four tingling articles. 
Page 629. 


THE lockstep in school, as in prison onl 
anywhere else, is a deadening opiate. — 
Uniformity robs the children of their chance ~ 
for growth and loads the school budgets © 
with the cost of heavy-footed repeater: 4 
Page 634. 2 
PREPAREDNESS hearings before con- 
gressional committees brought out a 
better understanding of the large groups on 
people who are opposed to the big army and 
navy idea. Page 632. 1 
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NDUSTRIAL MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


THOSE INTERESTED in labor legisla- 
ion, who are anxious to see the present 
Congress make a better record of 
achievement than the last, feel that much 
pressure must be brought to bear if some 
of the bills are not to be left in the same 
pockets or pigeon-holes as last year. 
While the outlook for the child labor 
bill seems favorable—it having passed 
the House by a large majority and hear- 
ings by the Senate committee on Inter- 
state Commerce having already been held 
—the much needed McGillicuddy bill to 
provide adequate compensation for fed- 
ral employes for accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases seems to be lingering long 
in the House Judiciary Committee. Al- 
though it was given a full hearing on 
January 28, with strong support and no 
open opposition, the committee has not 
reported it. 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation, which is especially urging 
this measure, feels that the chances are 
bright for its passage in the House and 
that the situation in the Senate is favor- 
able, as indicated by letters from many 
senators. Its introduction in the Senate 
is being delayed so that if the House 
committee reports it with amendments, 
the Senate wil have the amended form 
for consideration. 

Last year the committee reported the 
bill favorably but it did not come to a 
vote. This year the delay in committee 
action may be due to fear on the part 
of some conservative members that a 
favorable House vote will follow. Sev- 
eral of the committee members are from 
southern states which have not yet 
adopted compensation laws. And there 
is much misunderstanding as to the bill’s 
provision of compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases. The impression that this 
would involve large funds is met by a 
careful estimate prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicating that the 
expenditures would be small. This sort 
df over caution has not deterred Massa- 
chusetts and California from enacting 
state laws for occupational disease com- 
densation. 

The bill to provide a Bureau of Safety 
in the Department of Labor passed the 
douse on January 19 overwhelmingly, 
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as it did during the last Congress when 
the favorable vote was such a satisfac- 
tion to the bill’s sponsor, Congressman 
Bremner, of New Jersey, just before he 
died. This year Minority Leader Mann 
introduced the measure. It is now in the 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
the Senate. From this committee last 
year it was reported but failed to reach 
a vote. 

A criticism of the bill is that it does 
not carry sufficient appropriation to give 
effective administration. A director and 
assistants are provided for, but if they 
are to have any funds to work with, the 
other bureaus in the Department of Labor 
would probably have to be squeezed. 

A Bureau of Employment would also 
be created in the Department of Labor 
if Congress should pass a bill introduced 
by Congressman Nolan. It was given a 
hearing before the House Committee on 
Labor on February 3, but thus far the 
committee has made no report. 


FOR MR. BRANDEIS 


To the Honorable Senate of the 
United States of America: 

We, the undersigned social work- 
ers in greater Boston, desire per- 
sonally to go on record in favor of 
the appointment of Lows D. Bran- 
deis to the Umted States Supreme 
Court. 

In the field of social progress— 
wherein we have had an opportun- 
ity to observe and measure Mr. 
Brandeis’ usefulness —we know 
that his interest and untiring serv- 
ice 1m connection with the adjust- 
ment of labor differences, his so- 
cial insight, breadth of mind and 
unselfish devotion have won him 
the confidence and respect of hosts 
of people in this community and 
elsewhere. To our thinking, he has 
given evidence of possessing a 
knowledge and point of view in re- 
gard to present-day social condi- 

tions which should make him a 
most useful member of the Su- 
preme Court. 

R. A. Woops 

E. T. HARTMAN 

F. R. JoHNSoN 


Puivip W. CARTER 

C. C. CARSTENS 
CARRINGTON HowArp 
W. H. PEAR HENRY Copley GREENE 
PARKER B, FIELD MicuHaet M. Davis, Jr 
J. Prentice MurpHy FREDERICK KNIGHT 
RicHarp K, Conant Roy CUSHMAN 
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BROAD PROGRAM OF SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


GovERNOoR McCatt’s_inaug- 
ural address recently delivered before 
the incoming legislature in Massachu- 
setts is, in the words of a Boston social 
worker, a _ statesman’s declaration 
throughout. It bears the added distinc- 
tion, attained for the first time in many 
years by Massachusetts inaugurals, of 
conveying in succinct written form the 
program of a united party overwhelm- 
ingly in control of both branches of the 
legislature. The liberal proposals con- 
tained in the message are in substance 
likely to be, and are in fact at this time 
in process of being, transformed into 
statute law. 

Beginning with a call for a constitu- 
tional convention to refgame the organic 
law to meet “the many social and in- 
dustrial changes in the sixty-two years 
which have elapsed since the last con- 
vention,” the governor makes specific 
recommendations which touch nearly 
every vital phase of social upbuilding as 
it is at present progressing in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Among the proposed changes in the 
constitution are the short ballot, an ex- 
ecutivé budget, and biennial elections, 
doing away with the present annual 
basis. There is recommended also a tax 
upon the income of intangibles with 
compulsory return of incomes, to take 
the place of the present income and 
valuation taxes; a reasonable restriction 
of the hours of labor in industries oper- 
ated continuously for twenty-four hours ; 
an investigation for the purpose of de- 
vising a form of social insurance to pro- 
tect the worker against sickness, unem- 
ployment and old age; some action upon 
the recommendation of two commissions 
which have reported in regard to unem 
ployment; some action upon the recom- 
mendation of the former Commission on 
Immigration and the Homestead Com- 
mission; and legislation looking to the 
prevention of contagious diseases and 
the diminution of industrial accidents. 

In direct contrast to the plan of a 
recent administration to abolish 23 state 
commissions, transforming all unpaid 
service to a pay basis and placing 27 
state institutions and some 4,500 salaried 
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positions under the control of one head— 
a plan which failed chiefly through its 
possibilities of political manipulation— 
the new message insists upon simplify- 
ing the present “hydra-headed system of 
administration” by consolidating certain 
of the inter-related boards. 


It would combine the several existing 
registration boards; the two bodies on 
harbors; the groups dealing with labor 
and industries, minimum wage and in- 
dustrial accidents; and the parole boards. 
It would further repair the backward- 
ness of the civil service system, giving 
to that commission all that remains of 
value in the present Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency. The present 
paid Board of Insanity would be rein- 
stated as an unpaid supervisory board, 
thus emphasizing the new governor’s be- 
lief in the virtue of unpaid service by 
public-spirited citizens. 


A proposal to eliminate a considerable 
group of employes well intrenched in the 
service cannot be thought of as a popular 
measure, yet Mr. McCall does not hesi- 
tate. “The statesmanlike view which 
leads him to his conclusion regardless of 
the umbrage sure to be taken,” says 
Robert W. Kelso, secretary of the state 
Board of Charity, is characteristic of the 
entire address. It is simple and straight- 
forward, seeing only the well-being of 
the community.” 


EALTH AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
; INSURANCE 


A GOODLY NUMBER of the meas- 
ures advocated by Governor McCall 
have been introduced in the legislature 
and in at least one field—that of social 
insurance—they give Massachusetts the 
leading place among the states in point 
of interest and activity. 


The unemployment insurance bill is the 
first one to be introduced in any legisla- 
ture in the United States. All the bills 
have been referred to the Social Wel- 
fare Committee and a hearing on them 
is to be held March 1. It is expected 
that a strong delegation representing the 
Association for Labor Legislation, which 
has had a hand in drafting the bills, and 
other organizations which are favoring 
the development of the policy of social 
insurance in America, will appear to urge 
their passage. 


The unemployment insurance bill 
(House bill 825) was drafted by the 
Massachusetts Committee on Unemploy- 
ment. It embodies the first adequate at- 
tempt to adapt to our own problem the 
European experience in insuring idle 
workers. The English national insur- 
ance act is used as a working base. The 
measure compels contributions from em- 
ployers, employes and the state, in cer- 
tain selected industries in which there are 
regularly recurring periods of unemploy- 
ment. Benefits are computed in three 
groups, approximate one-half the wages, 


and can be claimed for ten weeks in a 
year. 

A health insurance bill embodying the 
essential features of the draft recently 
published by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation is also under ad- 
visement. It is brought forward by so- 
cial and medical workers. 

Two bills call for an unpaid insurance 
commission to study sickness and unem- 
ployment. This commission would col- 
lect the relevant and uncompiled statis- 
tics, survey the European legislation and 
the success of its operation, and report 
to the succeeding legislature. It is hoped 
that this commission will include repre- 
sentatives of the legislature, employers, 
the workers and the public. 


HALL WE HAVE PROBATION OR 
PRISONS FOR BOYS? 


THe Cuicaco judge, Sherman 
E. Fry, who was one of the patrons of a 
bank held up in a sensational daylight 
robbery by five armed bandits, got into 
immediate hot water by asserting his 
belief that these bandits “were boys yet 
in their teens who have been in the 
Juvenile Court or the Boys’ Court.” He 
cast reflections upon the judges of those 
two courts for being engaged “at the 
very hour in holding the first session of 
their committee on the boy problem.” 
Then he handed down his decision after 
this fashion: “Regardless of the boy 
problem, society must be protected, and 
if necessary, we must build more prisons 
to accomplish this end.” 

Although his honor was “confident that 
if the bandits were apprehended their 
connection with these two courts would 
be established,” the facts were upsetting. 
For when the bandits were captured they 
proved to be men whose ages ranged 


SPOKESMEN FOR THE 
SUBMERGED 


Maxino Mkalaw, of Washington, 
D. C., for the Filipinos. 

Miroslav Sichinsky, of Czernovitz, 
Galicia, for the. Ukrainians. 

C. Chakraberty, of New York city, 
for the Hindus. 

Santeri Nuorteva, former member 
of Parliament, for the Finns. 
Milan Getting, editor of Slovensky 

Fokol, for the Slovaks. 

John Szlupas, of Scranton, presi- 
dent of the Lithuanian Auton- 
omy Foundation, for the Lithu- 
anians. 

4. B. Koukol, of New York city, 
secretary the Slavonic Immi- 
grant Society, for the Bohem- 
ans. 

Louis B. Boudin, 


of New York 
city, for the Socialists. 


Frederic C. Howe, commissioner 
of immigration at Ellis Island, 
toastmaster. 


The Socialist ‘Press Club, hosts. 


from twenty-four to thirty-eight years; 


men, moreover, who had criminal rec~ | 


ords in both New York and Chicago. 


Thus the 2,800 men and women ad | 


mitted to probation.in Chicago, the 2 
Joliet penitentiary convicts and the 

or more reformatory boys all on parole 
in Chicago, together with the thousani 


or more juvenile delinquents under pro | 


bation of the Juvenile Court ,were a 
cleared of any complicity in this crim 
Friends of the newer methods of treatin: 
crime find the showing of these fac 
much more in favor of probation ani 


parole than of either the disciplinary o 


reformatory effects of prisons. 
In the case of one of the bandits, th 


clean bill of health given him by the | 


police as one whose reputation and -char— 


acter made him eligible to hold a saloon), 


license, met with disastrous stultification. , 


Not only did the man thus certified proves. 


to have a long criminal record both im)| 


New York and Chicago, but the char- | | 


acter witnesses cited by the police ar 
alleged to have reputations which shoul 
have put them to self-defense. And the 
saloon itself is said to have been only” 
a cover for a thieves’ fence. 


HE PLEA OF THE SUBMERGE 
TO AMERICA 


IN a LITTLE Broadway imitatio 
of a rathskeller and before an audience 
of radical journalists, r 
40714 millions of people of the sub- 
merged races unfolded in halting Eng-— 
lish a tale that the chairman, Frederi 
C. Howe, described as the writing of 
new kind of history. It was a tale of! | 
oppression and exploitation running back! | 
to the time of the Crusades and accus- 
ing almost every leading nation. The 
7% million at the end of the total are 
important as showing that the search 


for submersion begins at home—for they | 


are the Filipinos. 

The thread that ran through it all w 
a surging love of liberty such as the) 
school histories give at one time to eve 
boy. The occasion was the great out- 
burst of activity among the little folk 
of Europe which has followed the war— 
the springing hope that there will be: 
changes on the map when the peace con- 
gress meets. And the method that most 
of the speakers had in mind was to agi- 
tate here in the United States; so to put 
their case to the American people that 
we shall become their advocate before 
the powers that sit in at the settlement 

Some of them had a very clear vision 


are U. S., appearing at that congress 
as the representative of disinterested hug 


together in numbers sufficient to vaakal a. 
state, they be given autonomy. 

That was-’the specific demand of th 
Lithuanians. But others voiced more 
modest ambitions. There were the Slo- 
vaks, numbering but two and one-ha 


spokesmen for § 


Common Welfare 
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million peasant folk, whose cry was for 


some stronger arm to protect their men. 


from robbery and service in alien armies 
and their women from the lust of the 
Hungarians in time of peace as well as 
of war. They want to be taken in under 
che wing of their neighbors and kinfolk, 
the Bohemians. 

The Bohemians have given up their 
generations of effort to change Austria- 
Hungary from a two-power autocracy to 
a confederation of the eight peoples that 
inhabit it. Some time ago they sensed 
what the war has, to their mind, brought 
forth as a fact—that Austria is a mere 
vassal of Germany. They protest at the 
thought of becoming another knot in the 
tail of the Prussian kite. Nor do they 
trust the Magyars. Real autonomy is 
their only hope and they look forward 
eagerly to the day of settlement. 

Not since they became Christians have 
the Lithuanians been free. Their con- 
version from a faith which they trace 
back 5,000 years came at the point of 
the sword. For years they fought off 
the Christians on one side and the Mon- 
gols on the other, but finally they suc- 
cumbed. Their alternate oppression by 
Russian and German armies in the pres- 
ent war is to them but bitterly common 
experience. In all these centuries their 
one big victory came a few years ago 
when the continuous turmoil of their 
cities wrung from the Russian govern- 
ment the grudging right to print news- 
papers in their own language. They 
want to be free. 

The claims of the Ukrainians, who 
number thirty millions in Russia and Aus- 
tria, were set forth in THE Survey for 
November 6, 1915. The next step in the 
democratization of Europe, their speaker 
said, was the freeing of one hundred mil- 
lion of the submerged races who are 
evassals of Christian powers. The final 
outcome of Byzantine bankruptcy was to 
divide the peoples of eastern Europe 
among Russia, Austria and Turkey. Re- 
ligion played an important part in free- 
ing those who had been subject to Tur- 
key, and-no great Christian power had 
taken the part of the subjects of another 
Christian power. Now, however, Aus- 
tria as well as Turkey is tending to break 
into its constituent parts like a spilled 
picture puzzle. Russia seethes with un- 
rest. The Ukrainians want the help of 
America in coming into their own. 

So it went, from the Hindu who spoke 
for the three hundred millions who deny 
that England holds India for India’s 
sake, to the member of the Finnish par- 
liament who told of the marvelous revo- 
lution brought about by the Socialists 
who fill more than 40 per cent of the 
seats in the single democratic chamber 
elected by the whole people regardless 
even of sex. 

And finally there was the Filipino, 
who looked like a boy but spoke like a 
man and a patriot. He would not, he 
said, go into the “mischances” through 
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I AM UNCLE SAM 


AM wise with the wisdom of 
CC maturity and of experience, 

but without great age. I am 

affluent, well-clothed, well 
housed and well nourished. My eye 
is the seeing eye and my hand typifies 
strength—although it is as yet an un- 
trained and, perhaps, an unconscious 
strength, because it has not been 
necessary for me to use it. 

“My vision is broader and I medi- 
tate on things of more serious nature 
than it was my custom to consider 
before, because a War has brought 
me into a new relation with things 
which are world wide rather than 
held to the limits of my own land. 
I face new problems, new relations, 
new obligations., To me.many look 
to take up the torch of Progress, 
where War and Hate have cast it 
down, and to march on with it, not 
for the betterment of myself alone, 
but of mankind. And I know I 
must be humble without cowardice, 


strong without arrogance, | simple 
without folly and ready without de- 
sign. 


“T am the spirit of the United 
States of America. They call me 
Uncle Sam, but I am more than the 
lank figure; clad in the uncouth gar- 
ments of a by-gone age. I am the 
soul of a people.”—Donahey in Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


which the insurgent islanders found 
themselves submerged by the allies they 
had welcomed and fought beside. They 
have home rule and fair treatment. But 
it is freedom they want. They fought 
Spain for it, they fought the United 
States for it until the fight was all 
knocked out of them by forces such as 
only a great country could muster. 

Since then they have unceasingly agi- 
tated for it in the islands, at Washing- 
ton, through the newspapers, wherever 
they could get a hearing. With a bill 
proposing their independence before 
Congress, the papers are full of state- 
ments against them by prominent men. 
Only the other day, the speaker said, a 
man introduced as a great authority on 
the East had’ argued against Philippine 


independence on the ground that it would 


stir up the subjects of European de- 


pendencies. If that were true, he for 
one was for it on that very ground. 

As to specific claims, they set forth 
that of the seven and one-half million 
Filipinos, seven million are Christians. 
They have less illiteracy than the South 
American republics, less than some sec- 
tions of the United States. They occupy 
a compact territory distant from neigh- 
bors. They have had considerable prac- 
tice in self-government and are not 
ashamed of its results. They want in- 
dependence—feel they have full right to 
it—and they are going to keep ever- 
lastingly after it until they get it. 

Some good Socialist doctrine was 
preached at them. The Filipino was told 
that after he had won political freedom 
he would still be exploited economically 
and have to fight that out, too, probably 
against members of his own race. And 
the Ukrainian, that his people were not 
exploited because they were Ukrainians 
but because they were workingmen and 
poor—witness the Jews and the Poles. 
And the whole trend of the evening to 
glorify nations, to stir up national feel- 
ing, was decried as blocking the way 
toward the international working-class 
movement which should free all men 
from the economic exploitation of which 
armies and governments were but tools. 

The Socialist member.-from Finland 
agreed heartily, but to most:of the-speak- 
ers internationalism appeared a far-off 
hazy dream. They were full of their 
fatherlands and here in the explosion of 
war was a chance that the flying frag- 
ments of the map might fall in sunny 
places. They talked and likely enough 
felt much as Patrick Henry did. And 
they seemed, these American spokesmen 
for 407% millions, not. so much sub- 
merged as submersible, like under-sea 
craft—as if in old cultures, old tongues, 
old heroes and their deeds, there is 
enough of buoyancy to float them to the 
top. . 


WO WAYS OF BUILDING FARM 
COLONIES 


THE FIRST step toward the estab- 
lishment of an industrial farm colony 
for vagrants taken by the state of New 
York three years ago may soon be with- 
drawn. Recent newspaper dispatches 
from Albany give basis to rumors that 
the property purchased in 1912 for the 
colony is now being considered as a site 
for a state prison to relieve the conges- 
tion in Sing Sing. In exchange, the in- 
dustrial Farm Colony for Vagrants 
would probably receive another property, 
originally chosen for Sing Sing. 

The latter site is held to be neither 
suitable for profitable farming nor desir- 
able in point of health for the develop- 
ment of an institution. Moreover, it is 
so near the Connecticut border that 
vagrants committed to the colony would 
be under constant temptation to escape 
from the jurisdiction of New York state. 
With so poor a site it is quite conceivable 
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that the Industrial Farm Colony project 
will be still further postponed, if not al- 
together abandoned. 

It is generally agreed that a colony 
of this character is necessary in attack- 
ing the problem of unemployment. At 
present, New York state offers no op- 
portunity for restoring the unemploy- 
able to industrial and physical fitness, or 
for sentencing to compulsory labor men 
refuse to work. The confirmed 
vagrant is sent to the workhouse for 
from three or six months, where he 
knows that he runs a chance of not hav- 
ing to work at all, or where he certainly 
will not have to work as hard as if he 
were earning his own living. Were the 
vagrant to realize that he faced the 
danger of an indeterminate sentence to 
hard labor for from one to three years 
in an industrial farm colony, he would 
be likely to accept opportunity for work 
or to leave the state. 

These are the arguments that led to 
the first step toward a farm colony for 
vagrants. In 1909 the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and a 
number of other agencies in New York 
city began a definite campaign for the 
establishment of such a colony. 

In 1911 the legislature enacted the de- 
sired legislation and before the close of 
the same year Governor Dix appointed 
a board of seven managers to carry out 
the project. This board in 1912 pur- 
chased 800 acres of land in Dutchess 
county for $60,000. The legislature had 
appropriated $100,000, so that $40,000 
might have been available for the erec- 
tion of buildings. But as the board of 
managers had estimated that at least 
$225,000 was needed for construction, 
they apparently considered $40,000 too 
small a sum with which to begin work 
and the money was allowed to return to 
the state treasury. The board believed, 
also, that the state administration was so 
unsympathetic with the farm colony proj- 
ect that further funds might not have 
been made available after the expendi- 
ture of the $40,000, and that therefore 
the use of that amount would have been 
in vain. A transfer would have been 
necessary to make any of the $40,000 
available for maintenance or salaries. 

In view of these difficulties, the board 
formally voted on May 20; 1913, that 
“no further construction be entered into 
until the attitude of the state government 
should be learned regarding the erection 
of buildings on the present site.”’ Since 
then nothing in the way of sustained ef- 
fort has been done toward the estab- 
lishment of the colony. 

It is interesting to compare with this 
unfortunate history the successful estab- 
lishment of the New York City Farm 
Colony for Inebriates, started under not 
dissimilar circumstances. Mayor Gaynor 
appointed the Board of Inebriety in the 
summer of 1911. After some difficulty 
in adjusting an uncertain title the man- 
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Starrett in New York Tribune 
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MOURNERS 


«THE 
GOVERNOR WHITMAN does not 

agree with the spirit of this car- 
toon, if the newspapers quoted him 


correctly the other day. He thinks 
a farm prison near the metropolitan 
district would be a good thing, but 
that Sing Sing should be kept as a 
receiving station. The rebuilding of 
the century-old cell block, favored by 
the governor, has been steadily op- 
posed for years by students of prison 
reform. 


agers acquired for $75,000, 800 acres at 
Warwick, Orange county. That was in 
February, 1913. In May of that year 
$5,660 was obtained and spent in repair- 
ing the manor house upon the estate, 
but efforts to obtain $200,000 from the 
city for the erection of buildings were 
unsuccessful. 

It was decided, therefore, to begin 
operation in a small way. In August, 
1914, one army tent and some camp 
equipment were procured and the Colony 
for Inebriates was begun with six pa- 
tients. Shortly thereafter $7,000 was ob- 
tained for the erection of a temporary 
shack. By using the manor house after 
it became too cold to keep the patients 
in the tent, and later by utilizing the 
shack, which accommodates fifty-six 
men, the colony succeeded in caring for 
sixty patients during the last six months 
of 1914, with an average daily census of 
twenty-one. Nine tents were added to 
the colony last summer and the quarters 
were enlarged so that altogether 423 in- 
dividuals were given care with an aver- 
age daily census of 86, 

The city signified its approval of the 
project on the first day of this month 
when $100,000 was appropriated for the 
erection of permanent buildings. 

Those who have been following the 
work of the Colony for Inebriates be- 
lieve that it has been successful because 
it was willing to start in a small way 
when it could not obtain the money it 
wanted to begin operations on an ex- 
tensive scale. After there was actually 
something in progress on*the farm in 
Orange county and’ when the board of 
managers could talk about the needs of 
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the patients there, it became increasingly 
easy to obtain the funds necessary 
maintain the enterprise. 4 

Altogether the colony received $22,660) i. 
in 1914 and $39,440 in 1915. With little >} 
more than half of the money, therefore, 
which the board of managers of the state” 
Industrial Farm Colony had allowed to” 
return to the state treasury, the Colony 
for Inebriates was started and operated © 
during a period of more than six months. 
Indeed, up to the beginning of 1916 the™ 
Colony for Inebriates had expended only 
$22,000 more than the $40,000 which the” 
Industrial Farm Colony had had avail- 
able for its work but did not use. } 

The board of managers of the Indus-” 
trial Farm Colony are Samuel Unter-~ 
myer and John G. O’Keefe, of New York 
city; Orlando F. Lewis, general secre 
tary of the Prison Association of New — 
York; Charles S. Rogers, of Hudson; 
George F. Warren, of Cornell; and Louis 4 
FE. Desbecker, of Buffalo. H 
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AR’S CONTRADICTIONS—A |. 

W eacirist rox CONSCRIPTION ~ Tt 

Ronatp Macrir, now in New 

York city is a Britisher of contradic- | 

tions. He was an examining physician 

at a recruiting station in the East End — 

of London and at the same time a paci- 

fist—an inconsistency which in the end — 

caused his forced resignation from the — 

war office and his visit to America to “| 
find a publisher for the book which he 

has written on the war. | 

In the second place, Dr. Macfie, the 
advocate of peace, is a staunch supporter © 
of conscription. This incongruous stand 
is due largely to his personal experience 
in a recruiting office. The volunteer en- 
listment plan has been successful numer- 
ically, he claims, but it is neither eco- 
nomical nor efficient in getting the right 
men and, most important of all, in prac- 
tice it is not voluntary. When men did 
not respond freely from patriotism and 
a sense of duty, they were actually “con- 
scripted” with taunts, cajolery and 
threats of losing their work. 

“What can be more undignified and 
repugnant,” asks the doctor, “than to see 
a well-known London preacher on a re- 
cruiting box in Trafalgar Square beck- 
oning to a young chap of nineteen or so 
in the crowd, and wheedling, ‘Come now. 
laddie, that’s a good laddie!’” 

Peace sentiment, in Dr. Macfie’s opin 
ion, is at low ebb in England and dif- 
fusion of what peace feeling exists is 
well nigh impossible. Except for sup- 
pressing several issues of the Labor 
Leader and certain Irish newspapers, the 
government, to the doctor’s knowledge, 
has not openly or officially interfered 
with freedom of speech. 

Nothing has been done, however, to 
prevent rowdies, both civilians and sol- 
diers, from breaking up peace meetings. | 
Thus, at a meeting under the auspices of 
the Union for Democratic Control in 
Memorial Hall, which Dr. Macfie attend-. 


1ommon Welfare 


d on November 29, a crowd of colonial 
pidiers and civilian demonstrators 
orced their way into the building, 
nocked about F. Pethick Lawrence and 
ther speakers on the platform and final- 
, established as “chairman” a certain 
Captain Parsons” who is understood to 
@ a prominent speaker at recruiting 
eetings. 

On the other hand, every means has 
een employed, Dr. Macfie declares, to 
iflame the hatred of the English peo- 
le against the Germans so that any 
leam of humanity or tolerance has been 
ngulfed’ in the sweep of passion 
1rough the country. The Union for 
Jemocratic Control, Dr. Macfie believes, 
as withstood the storm of feeling better 
aan other peace organizations and 
1ough cautious and conservative, is do- 
ig the best work in demanding a settle- 
vent of the war. He adds a harsh criti- 
ism of women—that women with their 
lemental passion aroused are far more 
ruel and vindictive than are men toward 
1e enemy. 

After the war Dr. Macfie predicts that 
ne race will not suffer so much eugenic- 
Ily as many people believe: first, be- 
ause men between nineteen and forty- 
ve drafted to war are leaving stock be- 
ind them and, second, because there are 
lany young men under nineteen and 
iany men in the prime of life left to re- 
opulate the country. The great blow 
nat England is receiving, to his mind, is 
conomic and moral—economic, because 
f the enormous debt, the sudden end of 
ne present inflated prosperity, the bur- 
en of the soldiery who will return to 
nd their work gone; moral, because of 
he inbreeding of hatred, hardness and 
iilitarism in a freedom-loving people. 


| a SPINGARN MEDAL FOR AN 

ARMY MAN 
A YEAR AGO on Washington’s 
irthday, it was a scientist, Dr. Edward 
7, Just, professor in Howard University 
Medical School, who was awarded the 
irst Spingarn medal for his work in 
ological research. This year it was a 
oldier, Major Charles Young of the 
fenth Cavalry, who was summoned from 
lis port in Arizona to receive it at the 
iands ef Governor McCall at a meeting 
eld Tuesday evening in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 

The medal is awarded annually to the 
American Negro who has rendered the 
nost distinguished service during the 
year in any field of honorable or ele- 
rated endeavor. The National Associa- 
ion for the Advancement of Colored 
People holds it to be the most marked 
‘ecognition which a colored man can re- 
seive in this country. 

Following his graduation in 1889 from 
West Point to which he was appointed 
from his home in Ohio, Major Young 
served in various army posts and through 
he Spanish war. For some time he was 
letailed as acting superintendent of the 
Sequoia and Grant national parks in Cali- 
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fornia, where he made a reputation for 
improvements in the parks and _ for 
economic administration. In 1904, he 
was sent to Haiti and thence twice to the 
Philippines. -In the absence of the 
colonel he reviewed the regiment—the 
first occurrence of the kind, it is said, 
in the history of the United States army. 

But it is his work in Liberia for which 
he is best known and which formed the 
chief basis of the award of the Spingarn 
medal. He was sent to Liberia as mili- 
tary attaché, and while there undertook 
the organization and training of a con- 
stabulary force for the Liberian govern- 
ment and the construction of roads to the 
interior. His constabulary not only pre- 
vented uprisings of the native tribes, but 
was a tower of strength in heading off 
violations of neutrality by this little 
African republic, surrounded as it is by 
the dependencies of the warring nations 
of Europe. The Liberian government 
was anxious that Major Young remain, 
but the military law required that for 
the next two years he serve with troops, 
following his four years detached ser- 
vice. 


POPULAR VOTE ON A BLACK 
GHETTO 


THE FIRST popular election on 
Negro segregation in the United States 
will be held in St. Louis, February 29, 
as the result of the first initiative peti- 
tion filed under the new city charter 
adopted in 1914. The citizens will vote 
at a special election on two ordinances 
which would designate all blocks in the 
city either as “white,” “colored” or 
“mixed” blocks, and would prevent 
colored people from moving into white 
blocks, or white into colored. The form 
follows closely the ordinances enacted in 
Louisville, Baltimore and other cities. 
The election will bring to a focus a move- 
ment of six years’ growth among real 
estate dealers and white residents of dis- 
tricts bordering on Negro neighbor- 
hoods. 

Against the proponents of Negro seg- 


MAJ. CHARLES WOOD, U. S. A. 
Spingarn Medaller for 1916. 


regation have lined up a strong citizens’ 
committee’ composed of leading white 
men, the local branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, all the newspapers, both 
English and German, and the local Re- 
publican organization which controls 
municipal politics. 


BILITY TO DICKER, THE REAL 
SKILLED SALESMANSHIP 


RETAIL CLERKS are not just retail 
clerks, There are skilled clerks and un- 
skilled clerks. Down on Division street 
in New York city’s East Side, one hun- 
dred or more of the skilled salesmen are 
striking for better working conditions, 
and they are confident that when the 
busy season comes in the spring, the un- 
skilled men and women from the uptown 
one-price department stores, who are now 
taking their places, will have to resign. 
For on Division street, most of the prices 
are “blind,” and one must judge his cus- 
tomer carefully, price a coat perhaps at 
$26 and be sure of his employer’s praises 
if it is sold at $12. Dickering and bar- 
gaining take an expert in the trade. 

Perhaps it is because they are capable 
of so much responsibility that these sales- 
men have succeeded in forming a strong 
organization when attempts to do so 
among others have failed. For over four 
weeks now, they have been marching two 
by two up and down all day long in front 
of the long row of merchandise stores 
that line the street on either side for two. 
blocks or more, and saying to customers 
and possible “scabs”: 

“General strike is on. Please sympa- 
thize with the strikers. These stores 
are open seven days in the week until 
eleven or eleven-thirty at night.” 

Inside stand the employers, looking 
out occasionally to say: 


“They’re too lazy to work. They’re 
the kind that are always hanging around 
the corner and laughing on the streets. 
They don’t know what they want. We 
respect union men, sure. But these men? 
They don’t know how to form a union. 
They want to have a union so that we 
can’t fire a man for insulting a customer. 
We always treat our girls right. We 
know the law.” 

And they point to copies of the New 
York state labor laws pasted up on the 
wall. 

“Our women work 54 hours a week, 
and our men work 60 hours a week. We 
give every employe one day off in seven. 
We close up at nine o’clock sharp at night 
and our clerks go home. We ourselves 
have to go upstairs and look over the 
stock for the next day. Now, will you 
tell me what they’re striking for, out 
there?” 


The strikers say that they are sched- 
uled to come in at 9:30 or 10:30 in the 
morning, to have a full hour for lunch 
and dinner, to leave the store at nine at 
night, and to have a day of rest some- 
time during the week—but that they 
don’t get it. While they are off some- 


where in the store eating lunch, the boss 
calls, “Customer.” At night they have 
to stay on after hours, if there is a cus- 
tomer, and the day during the week on 
which they are supposed to be free they 
are expected at the store, they say. 
When the inspector comes he looks at 
the schedule of hours and finds it is 
Sadie’s day off. Sadie is in the store, 
but she is “manager” that day. So the 
inspector has no fault to find. 
According to the strikers, the stand- 
ards which had supposedly been ade- 
quately settled by law are still to be won. 


NDICTMENTS QUASHED IN BIRTH 
CONTROL CASE 


Marcaret A. SANGER, militant ad- 
vocate of birth control, who was indicted 
two years ago under section 211 of the 
federal law for, sending improper mat- 
ter through the mails, will not be com- 
pelled to face trial. After postpone- 
ment and postponement of trial, the 
twelve counts against Mrs. Sanger were 
dismissed on February 18, by Federal 
Judge A. G. Dayton of West Virginia, 
sitting in New York city. 

Mrs. Sanger’s indictment was based 
on articles in her paper, the Woman 
Rebel, following complaints made by 
Anthony Comstock. To quote the legal 
language of the indictments, these ar- 
ticles were “of such vile, obscene, filthy 
and indecent character that a further 
description thereof would defile the rec- 
ords of the court.” Yet Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Harold A. Content, in 
moving that the indictment be dismissed, 
explained that Mrs. Sanger was not a 
disorderly person. 

Whether the change in sentiment is 
due to Mr. Comstock’s demise, the vig- 
orous agitation carried on in behalf of 
Mrs. Sanger or chivalry for the “rec- 
ords of the court,” advocates of family 
limitation count the quashing of the in- 
dictments an acquittal of Mrs. Sanger 
and a harbinger of leniency in the dis- 
cussion of birth control. 


HE WOODEN NUTMEG AMONG 
HEALTH BOARDS 


THEY STILL have wooden nut- 
megs in Connecticut, for home consump- 
tion, and the wooden nutmeg habit once 
acquired makes people cautious about 
nutmegs in general. 

Anyone who reads the annual report 
published last month by the Bureau of 
Public Health of the Connecticut Re- 
search Association, Greenwich, needs 
no commentator to point out either the 
wood in the nutmegs or the caution in 
the public mind. 

A state Board of Health with advisory 
powers only, so handicapped by lack of 
appropriations as to limit even advisory 
powers to the mere diagnosis of serious 
epidemics, and consultation in regard to 
the pollution of streams; every city, bor- 
ough, or large town a law unto itself 
as regards health matters, some three- 


fourths of the population, therefore, not 


subject to the state or county officers be- 
yond a prescribed exchange of courtesies 
—these are some of the wooden proposi- 
tions brought to the attention of last 
year’s General Assembly by a commis- 
sion whose modest recommendations 
were promptly defeated by the sovereign 
citizens of the ancient commonwealth. 

And as to caution—in the report of 
this commission, a résumé of which ap- 
pears in the pamphlet of the Research 
Association, the following statements 
will be found: 


“We are unnecessarily sacrificing the 
lives of some 2,000 individuals in the 
state every year, and are needlessly 
careless of the health, vigor, and produc- 
tive efficiency of many more thousands 
living under industrial conditions. 

“The inspector of domestic animals has 
more power in the field of protecting the 
health of animals, than has the state 
Board of Health in the field of protect- 
ing the health and welfare of our citi- 
zens. 

“The constructive work of medicine 
and science has developed a field of im- 
mense possibilities for improving the 
general health and welfare, if agencies 
can be developed for carrying such work 
forward without doing violence to our 
traditions.” 


As he rounds that period the dazed 
reader should remember, if he can, that 
darkest Connecticut is bounded on the 
north by Massachusetts, on the west by 
New York state, and that bulletins from 
the far country of Pennsylvania, and of 
even more remote commonwealths where 
effective health departments are at work, 
can always be obtained for the asking. 

But shall the sovereign citizens of 
Charter Oak depend on such as these? 
Missouri, of course, can be “shown.” 
The documents in evidence make it ap- 
parent that Connecticut will have to 
evolve, and this fact is understood by 
the members of her public-spirited Re- 
search Association. » Contrasting the 
record of last year with more recent de- 
velopments, the ‘outlook brightens. A 
program adopted by the society for the 
current year outlines an educational 
health campaign that may be called a 
model for citizen effort of the kind. 

Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow, former direc- 
tor of education and publicity of the 
New York State Department of Health, 
who was recently called to fill the newly 
created chair of public health at Yale 
University, situated in this same state of 
Connecticut, has aided largely in shaping 
this program. The activities undertaken 
include health surveys, health exhibits, 
public health traveling libraries, publicity 
through news articles and bulletins, a 
health lecture service, a health masque 
and pageant, a state bureau of informa- 
tion and service, a legislative reference 
directory and a series of meetings to be 
held in various parts of the state. 

An important development of the work 
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is the interest and promise of co-opera-— 
tion on the part of the local grange 
It has been suggested-that each grang 
organize a committee on public health t 
undertake a study of the sanitary condi 
tions of the rural schools in its district 
Reports of these studies are to be su 
mitted to a board of judges in the sprin 
when a prize will be awarded to th 
grange committee that shall have com- | 
pleted the most exhaustive study. 

The research association offers thi 
prize, which will consist of the services 
of a trained public health nurse to work 
in co-operation with the local health offi- 
cer in the district of the successful 
grange for the summer months. The? | 
secretary of the Connecticut Research | 
Association is Mrs. W. E. D. Scott. 

Connecticut may no longer be a farm- | 
ers’ state, but her Assembly is still a 
farmer’s Assembly, and if farmers’ or- | 
ganizations can be definitely enlisted 
such an educational campaign as the one | 
launched by the Research Association, it 
is safe to prophesy that those “tried and 
proven ways” for carrying forward the 
work of public health will eventually b 
found, traditions of caution and wooden ™ 
nutmegs to the contrary. 

ORE FEAR THAN ANTHRAX 
M FROM CAT FUR r. 

A BULLETIN from the New 
York Department of Health denies the | ' 
startling report that cat furs coming | 
from Barren Island contained germs of \| 
anthrax. |e 

Dr. Graham Rogers of the Depart 
ment of Hygiene of the state Industrial 5 } 
Commission, found, it is said, a case of ©} 
anthrax in a little child whose carriage 
rug was made of cat fur coming orig-~ } 
inally from Barren Island. Dr. Rogers” 
recommended stringent measures of dis- © 
infection for furs from the island; and +} 
also urged that “anthrax ports” in China 9 
and South America be quarantined and 7 
cat fur and hides in general be brought 74 
under the strictest supervision. 

Commissioner Emerson of the Depart- 
ment of Health offers the records of the” 
department to show that the nine cases © 
of anthrax which have appeared in the” 
city during the past year were not 4 
among employes at Barren Island but ~ 
were a lawyer, a candy-maker, a medi 
cal student, a weigher in the Custom 
House, two laborers, a shoemaker, and } 
two persons not employed. In no case 
was the source of infection known. 

Anthrax is said to be much more fre- 
quent abroad than it is here. It is usual 


those who handle raw hides, raw bristle 
and mohair. As for severer measures 


are no “anthrax ports.” ; 

It is said that the state Industrial Con 
mission has referred the matter to th 
federal Public Health Service and that 
an investigation by the service will im- 
mediately follow. 
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THE FOUR AGES OF WOMAN 


tues pee cart are isuindustrial subjugation. of. He Sex, 


IN THIS and four succeeding 
brief articles, Mr. Martin sets 
forth his program of humanism in 
opposition to certain implications , 
of the modern feminist movement, 
as he evaluates the latter and as 
they bear especially upon the life 
and labor of women wage-earners. 
Mr. Martin is of English birth and 
took part in the Fabian movement 
before coming to this country in 
the mineties. Here he married 
‘Prestonia Mann, and together they 
have been active for years m civic 
reform, im economic movements 
and in education. In the course of 
time they have found themselves a 
minority among many of their old 
associates in standing out against 
what might be called applied fem- 
_inism; notably in the New York 


involved in certain phases 


of feminism 


By Fohn Martin 


school board discussions of a year 


ago, during he Ter nothen 
controversy. 

‘At their’ place on. Grymes Hull, 
Staten Island, which is now the 
home of three adopted children, 
and. at their lodge in.the Adiron- 
dacks, they have drafted a book to 
be published this spring under the 
title Feminism: Its Fallacies and 
Follies, in which they present the 
general philosophy of social well- 


being with which they approach 
current issues. 

At a time when the war ts up- 
rooting millions of men from thewr | 
homes and work, many of them 
never to return; when women are 
being put at a thousand occupa- 
tions to fill the men’s places—per- 
haps permanently; and when chil- 
dren must grow to maturity 1m the 
midst of war, poverty and broken 
homes, their, espousal of the con- 
servation of family life has more 
than passing sigmficance. These . 
articles, spirited, provocative, rang- 
ing over the whole working life 
of women, become then a distinc- 
tive and opportune contribution to 
the discussion of social reconstruc- 
tion which the world at large is in. 
for.—EDITOR. é 
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HANGES in the economic status 

: of woman in western society 

are proceeding apace. Some 

with blare of trumpets; others 
ithout observation. And those which 
re unnoticed are sometimes the most 
svolutionary. 
Paradoxically enough, while medical 
thools, law schools and theological sem- 
laries were entered with loud huzzas 
[ter prolonged bombardment by a few 
undreds of women, the factory, ma- 
aine-shop and store, eagerly thrown 
pen by thrifty proprietors to those who 
ould work for the lowest wages, were 
scupied by hundreds of thousands of 
omen without agitation or tumult. 
But, the invasion accomplished, it has 
scome an integral part of the woman’s 
ovement. It has found its philoso- 
jers, its glorifiers, its poetesses. Today 
ie struggle for the so-styled “economic 
idependence” of woman is an accepted 
art of what Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
sfines feminism to be: “the revolt 
yainst the barriers which laws and cus- 
m have interposed between woman and 
uman freedom.” Any work for wages, 
owever onerous, is extolled as “eco- 
omic independence,” an indication that 
le woman is freeing herself from her 
xe-long subjection as a “mere female” 
ad pesertine her dignity as a human 
sing. 
In their! laudation of money- earning 
ad. their. exaltation of woman’s out- 


family work, feminists glimpse hazily 
the lot of the millions of wage-earners 
and gaze fixedly, until hypnotized, on the 
shining instances of highly salaried earn- 
ers. Overmastered by their own yearn- 
ing to fill high places of responsibility, 
they assume to speak for womankind 
and wail to the world that the whole sex 
longs for more work. “We women, to- 
day, demand all labor for our province,” 
exclaims Olive Schreiner, with the fer- 
vor of italics, over and over again. 

This demand, she says, is in pursu- 
ance of “an endeavor on the part of a 
section of the race to save itself from 
inactivity and degeneration.” Women 
are threatened with moral death by 
“parasitism,” by living without labor, 
idly sucking sustenance from man. And 
this dread fate “threatens vast masses” 
of women and “may, under future condi- 
tions, threaten the entire body.” For, 
while “female parasfcism in the past re- 
sembled gout—a disease dangerous only 


The succeeding articles will im 
turn take up: 


Woman's Work Before 
Marriage 

The Married Woman in 
Industry 

The Mother in Industry 

Woman's Work in _ the 

_ Autumn of Life. 


The Industrial Subjugation of Woman 


to the overfed, pampered and few, never 
to the population.of any society as a 
whole”—in the next fifty years, “it is 
inevitable that not merely a class but the 
whole bodies of females in civilized so- 
ciety must sink into a state of more or 
less absolute dependence on their sexual 
functions alone,” unless, indeed, women, 
stirred by the preaching of feminists, 
“grasp the new forms of labor and pro- 
cure all labor for their province.” 
(Woman and Labor, page 115.) 

Already they are conquering in a 
variety of industries and President Cary 
M. Thomas of Byrn Mawr College is 
“sure that in two or three generations, 
practically all women will either support 
themselves or engage in some form of 
civic activity.” (Educational Review, 
June, 1908.) 

Indeed, woman may supersede man as 
the provider since it is possible, as 
Oliver Schreiner foresees, “that with the 
smaller general bulk and the muscular 
fineness and the preponderance of brain 
and nervous system in net bulk over the 
fleshy and osseous parts of the organ- 
ism, which generally characterize the 
female, go mental qualities which will 
peculiarly fit her for the labor of the 
future.” So that, magnificent to re- 
late, “it is quite possible that, taken in 
the bulk and on the whole, the female 
half of humanity may by virtue of a 
structural adaptation be found more fit- 
ted for the bulk of human labors in the 
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future.” 
116.) 

Then let man beware. The blight of 
parasitism will next attack him. 

In one of the gospel books of femin- 
ism, Charlotte Perkins Gilman deplores 
that “we are the only animal species in 
which the female depends on the male 
for food, the only animal species in 
which the sex relation is also an eco- 
nomic relation.” (Woman and Econom- 
ics, page 5.) This difference, she ar- 
gues, puts woman a little lower than the 
brutes; for by this dependence on hus- 
band for support, “woman has_ been 
checked, starved, aborted in human 
growth, and the swelling forces of race 
development have been driven back in 
each generation to work in her through 
sex functions alone.’ (Woman and 
Economics, page 75.) 

So it is the traditional family, in 
which the father is head of the house- 
hold and supplies the livelihood, which 
threatens woman’s degradation—a deg- 
radation already, alas, far gone. Home- 
keeping mothers are a disgrace to their 
sex, it appears, and a menace to human- 
ity, so subdued to their own shame that 
they are unaware of it. “We carefully 
maintain among us an enormous class of 
non-productive consumers—a class which 
is half. the world and mother of the 
other half. We have made for our- 
selves this endless array of horse-leech’s 
daughters, crying ‘Give! ee 


(Woman and Labor, 


Give! 
(Woman and Economics, page 118.) 

This kind of doctrine is equally ram- 
pant in England. The London Fabian 
Woman’s Group, all ardent and well- 
educated feminists, after prolonged con- 
sideration and the discussion of many 
papers, flatly indorse the wage- or salary- 
earning self-support of all women, sin- 
gle or married, widowed or divorced. 
“Looking forward to a time when each 
individual shall be economically inde- 
pendent,” they work to. “bring women 
into line with men in the advance to- 
wards paid work for all;’”’ and believing 
“economic independence to be the one 
remedy for various social ills,” they are 
endeavoring to establish that “this solu- 
tion must ultimately be accepted by all 
those who believe in the equality of op- 
portunity for all citizens irrespective of 
sex.” Suffrage without wage-earning is 
to them vain. (New Statesman, Feb- 
tuary 21, 1914.) 


T the root of the feminist demand 
for “all labor for woman’s prov- 
ince” is the complaint, made in anguish 
and bitterness, that man excludes woman 
from lucrative opportunities in the busi- 
ness world solely on account of her sex. 
Law and custom, based on man’s prefer- 
ences, she laments, shut against her the 
avenues into life’s richest careers. Fem- 
inist pleas imply that on every side wom- 
an’s ambition is restricted by a statute 
of limitations. Certainly in America, 
that supposition has scant foundation. 


page. 


Not statute law but natural law bars 
women from eminence in industrial life. 
And nature will not be gainsaid. For 
her own purposes, she has endowed the 
male with muscular strength, with pug- 
nacity and adventurous spirit, with con- 
quering will and with vaulting ambition. 
She does not handicap him for com- 
mercial contest by a periodic drain upon 
his strength. He can fight with com- 
petitors day by day, year in and year 
out without respite; he can plan long 
campaigns and follow them to the fa- 
tiguing and distant end without exhaus- 
tion. No baby drains his vitality or 
paralyzes his roaming spirit. 

The family responsibilities which are in- 
escapable if the race is to endure exert 
opposing influences on the man and the 
woman for success in commerce and in- 
dustry. They debilitate her, they in- 
vigorate him. They pull her back into 
the home; they thrust him out into the 
world. They bid her be reposeful; they 
bid him be adventurous. His father- 
hood but stimulates his energies and 
adds courage to his’enterprises. While 
the woman is enduring the pangs that 
have compelled her withdrawal, per- 
chance at a critical moment, from her 
outside undertaking, he is braced for her 
sake to more strenuous effort. While 
the infant to feed its own life is sucking 
the mother’s strength, it is adding 
strength, by .its helpless appeal, to the 
father’s determination. 

Few occupations offer chances either 
to men or to women for winning na- 
tional distinction or considerable for- 
tune. In the employments which en- 
gage the mass of workers at weekly 
wages woman’s competition with man in 
office, store and factory has meant for 
woman the occupation of the lowest 
places at the meanest wages. Where- 
ever skill, experience, brains and leader- 
ship yield large incomes, there she is in 
a trifling minority; wherever weakness, 
unskilfulness and ignorance are worst 
exploited, there she is in overwhelming 
majority. In the sweated trades, which 
starve the workers for an inhuman 
length of work day, woman, not man, is 
the chief victim. Only her children en- 
dure similar privation and fatigue. 

Everywhere the women work for less 
remuneration than men in similar call- 
ings and hold only the more monotonous 
and less responsible posts. 

“Those who enter gainful employ- 
ments as girls of from fourteen to eigh- 
teen,’ writes Prof. Henry R. Seager, 
president of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, “may marry be- 
fore they reach the age of twenty-five. 
With this possibility before them, they 
have less incentive than boys to learn 
trades. The consequence of these two 
facts, reinforced by the inferior strength 


.of women, is that they are able to com- 


mand wages which average about one- 
half those that are paid to men. This 
means for most girls and women who 
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have to be self-supporting, a heart-brea 
ing and health-destroying struggle. U 
derpay and the correlative overwork 2 
the common lot.” | (Introduction 
Women in the Bookbinding Trade, by 
Mary Van Kleeck.) 

A humanist program for women in if 
dustry, a program consistent with he 
own natural and happiest developmer 
and with national and racial welfari 
must take cognizance of § 

1. The industrial conditions which a 
inimical to all girls and women; 

2. The special conditions applicable 
women at different stages of life, und 
which they may beneficially be wa 
earners. 

The fundamental fact which must co} 
trol the humanist determination of wom. 
an’s place in industry is that nearly: 
every woman is a_ potential mothers. 
Even those women who are unhappily | 
sterile must be considered through moss 
of life as potential mothers, for only Pro» | 
longed experience can prove their steril 
ity. This potential motherhood is wom) 
an’s prime social value, of higher worth | 
to her and to the nation than any quan®| 
tity of cotton she can spin, or ledger: | 
she can balance or ribbons she can sel 
across the counter. ; 

To the maintenance of her power fo 
healthy, happy motherhood, every othe 
factor in her life must be subordinate) | 
Law and custom should distinguish, with | 
eternal vigilance, in matters industria 
between man’s place and woman’s places 
Woman’s prime difference from man, ine 
stead of being ignored, as feminists des 
mand, should be more and more watch= | 
fully considered. 

For woman cannot sell her labor pow- 
er without affecting her sex powe 
“The heart-breaking “and health- -destroy-_ 
ing struggle” which, Professor Seagal 


t 
| 


q 


women who have to be self-supporting,” | 
unavoidably involves damage to theif. 
powers of maternity. A man may b 
terribly overworked without affecting his) 
power for paternity. He may toil for) 
twenty-three hours and yet become the). 
father of a healthy child in the twen 
fourth hour. He may stand the live-lo 
day at a machine and subsist on bla 
bread and water, and still beget vigor-_ 
ous babies. 

But a woman who similarly stands 
the long day before an unwearying mi 
chine cannot bring forth healthy off- 
spring. She has sold something whi 
her wages have not paid for, never). 
could pay for—the life and vigor of the 
next generation. 4 


F{MPLOYMENTS not so mechanial 

but yet exhausting have their pro 
portionate effects upon the woman's” 
highest function. Appallingly common | 
are the cases of girls with tense nervous 
organizations and delicate brains whost 
latent maternity has been rendered a tor 
ture by the exhaustion following on theii 
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conscientious obedience to the demands 
of school and college, of social work or 
society life. 


No industry is suitable for any woman 
nor should be open to her, which over- 
strains her female organs, drains the 
vitality which she will need at her su- 
preme moment or so denatures her as to 
make motherhood distasteful. 


“Every employment open to women,” 
is the motto of feminism. ‘No employ- 
ment open to women unless proven non- 
injurious,” is the motto of humanism. 


Already, a hesitating start has been 
made in fixing the humanist conditions 
under which an industry shall be closed 
(o women. Women are forbidden by law 
in civilized states to work underground 
in the dark and dirt of mines. They are 
isually excluded also from the poisonous 
Jangers of white lead works. In Amer- 
ica, they are forbidden to incur the 
moral dangers of service behind a saloon 
bar. In six states, New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, Indiana, Nebraska, Massachusetts 
and Oregon, though the law has not yet 
‘un the gauntlet of the courts, they are 
not permitted to work in factories or 
workshops by night; in a number of 
states woman’s maximum hours of labor 
are legally less than man’s maximum 
1ours. 


Her constitutional right to contract for 
the sale of her labor has been limited, 
with the approval of the supreme courts 
of various states and of the United 
States, as man’s right cannot be consti- 
‘utionally limited, under the exercise of 
1 police power which takes cognizance 
of the basic fact that as the federal Su- 
dreme Court said, “Woman’s physical 
structure and the performance of ma- 
vernal functions place here at a disad- 
vantage in the struggle for subsistence.” 

Even these tentative restrictions are 
sondemned by the straitest sect of the 
feminists, who are prepared to face un- 
dinchingly the sufferings of their sisters 
saused by a rigorously logical applica- 
tion of the doctrine of equal treatment 
for men and women! The Equality Al- 
liance of New York, whose membership 
includes teachers, editors, professors and 
writers of influence, proposes an amend- 
ment of the state constitution which shall 
make it impossible to deny by legislation 
“any civil or legal right to any person 
on account of sex.” They would even 
thus prevent, if possible, the enforce- 
ment of the humane law which forbids 
the employment of a woman in factory, 
store or shop for a few weeks before or 
after a baby is born to her, since it is by 
nature impossible to make that law ap- 
plicable to man. 

Truly, they have the courage of their 


feminism. In like spirit some women’s 
organizations in London, headed by emi- 
nent ladies, actively opposed the closing 
of the saloons against women up to 11 
A.M. during the war, a step. taken to 
check the increasing drunkenness among 
women. They argued that women should 
not be denied any opportunity to get 
drunk which men enjoyed. 

On the other hand, pioneer humanists 
have proposed far-reaching extensions 
of this sex discrimination in favor of 
womankind. A section of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
has approved the legal prohibition to 
women of work which requires contin- 
uous standing. Settlement leaders have 
declared that work as store clerks is 
specially unsuitable to girls and wom- 
en. (See Young Working Girls, edited 
by Woods and Keene.) 

If only these two proposals were 
adopted, what an exodus of women from 
the land of bondage would commence! 
In the United States nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand saleswomen 
alone would be liberated; and from 
every steam laundry, cotton-mill, woolen- 
mill and _ silk-mill, pale-faced women 
would emerge into the sunshine. 


NLY scientific and prolonged in- 
quiry can determine which employ- 


ment can be undertaken by women with- 


out deranging their peculiar and radical- 
ly essential powers, and over-stepping 
the limits within which the employments 
open to them are safe for them and for 
posterity. 

From all poisonous occupations they 
should evidently be excluded. For wom- 
en are peculiarly susceptible to indus- 
trial poison; to expose them to the fumes 
of lead, arsenic or phosphorous is more 
murderous than to expose their brothers 
and husbands to these fumes. 

From some of the most dangerous em- 
ployments—caisson sinking for deep 
foundations, in which work under com- 
pressed air causes a painful disease call- 
ed the “bends”; structural iron-working 
on bridges and skyscrapers; as brake- 
men on railroads; rollers in steel-mills, 
and laborers around smelting furnaces— 
women are already protected by custom 
and by muscular weakness; for the 
bizarre and startling instances discover- 
ed by the census of odd women engaged 
in such virile occupations are only negli- 
gible exceptions—analogous to the cases 
in which men don corsets or daily give 
the baby its bath. 

How unsafe it is to assume the suit- 
ability of the most alluring and seeming- 
ly light and cleanly work to woman’s 
organism, is indicated by the report of 
the Canadian Royal Commission that in 


the telephone service “the breaking point 
of the operator's health is not far from 
the breaking point of efficient work.” 
When the breaking point of the female 
operator’s health is approached, her po- 
tentiality for motherhood, the gift which 
raises her in social value above man is in 
imminent danger, and society must in- 
tervene for the sake of its own perman- 
ence. 

Hitherto the rule has been to permit 
in blind stupidity girls and women to be 
lured into any occupation where their 
labor could be utilized, and later, when 
the evil effects were too conspicuous to 
be ignored, timidly to curtail the damag- 
ing conditions. Humanism would make 
a survey of all industries with respect to 
their influence on women workers and 
would permit no industry, either new or 
old, to engage female workers unless 
licensed by a medical and scientific board 
as “non-deleterious—may safely be taken 
in doses as set forth on the license.” 

Progressive states, in order to con- 
serve the worker’s general health, re- 
quire a statutory minimum of light and 
air and ventilation and sanitary conveni- 
ences in work places where women are 
employed. But these requirements are in 
vain when the whole working process 
undermines their powers. The thorough 
application of the humanist principle 
that the woman’s vigor and maternity 
shall not be sacrificed, necessitates the 
barring of all conditions which militate 
against the potential mother’s life. 

Though there be found occupations in 
which women may engage without in- 
jury to their maternal powers, it does 
not follow that a woman can with social 
safety and to her own ultimate advan- 
tage, follow them all through life. 

Woman’s working life is naturally di- 
vided, as man’s is not, into four stages: 
First, the period before marriage when, 
her formal education being finished as 
far as her parents’ means will allow, 
she is waiting for her romance and 
womanly realization, and has a few 
years for money-earning work. 

Second and third, her married life, 
when, normally, for her own best de- 
velopment and sweetest joy and for so- 
ciety’s preservation, she will bear and 
rear a family. From an economic stand- 
point, we have, unfortunately, in reality 
two stages—before and after the chil- 
dren come. 

Fourth, her later years, after her 
physiological climacteric when, her chil- 
dren matured and leaving the home she 
made for them, she still has vigor and 
capacity that may be utilized for the so- 
cial good. 

These four we will consider in order in 
future papers. 


HE Anti-“Preparedness” Com- 
mittee, which is waging an active 


fight against the proposed huge 

increases in the army and navy 
budgets this year, succeeded, at hearings 
held before the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs on February 
8 and 9, in “getting across” to official 
Washington the fact that many large 
groups in the country are strongly op- 
posed to the so-called preparedness move- 
ment. 


At these hearings, which were held at 
the instance of the committee and under 
its direction, were marshalled official 
representatives of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union and of 
the United Mine Workers, with unofficial 
representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, social work, education, 
the church and the women voters of the 
West. While most of the speakers con- 
tented themselves with voicing what they 
conceived to be the attitude of their 
particular group toward the proposed 
increases in the army and navy expendi- 
tures at this time, several of them— 
notably Walter L. Fisher of Chicago and 
Frederic C. Howe of New York went 
pretty definitely into the merits of the 
measures themselves, considering the 
governmental and revenue problems 
underlying them. 


Lillian D. Wald, who is chairman of 
the committee, presided at the hearings. 
She declared that those who, like her- 
self, were in close touch with immigrant 
newcomers, felt compelled to protest 
against the lengths to which the “pre- 
paredness cult” was sweeping the coun- 
try. 


“We feel fairly driven,” she said, “to 
stand out against the attempt to stam- 
pede the country into the adoption of 
a program which we feel to be so utterly 
at variance with the ideals of America, 
the very ideals which we are attempting 
to instil in those who seek our shores, 
We are not in favor of disarmament, 
but we are still less in favor of the ex- 
travagant and reckless expansion in our 
military and naval forces for which cer- 
tain people are clamoring. We agree 
with the President when he says that we 
are confronted with no immediate dan- 
ger. We believe that there is no cause 
for hasty and ill-considered action and 
that if it is really true that our army 
and our navy are as ineffective, as many 
people claim, it is time that Congress in- 
vestigated the organization of both 
branches of the service to see what the 
trouble. is.” 


John B. Lennon, treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, express- 
ly disclaimed any authority for speaking 
on behalf of that organization, but de- 


clared that he individually is strongly » 


against the preparedness programs from 
the conviction that there is no need for 
them at this time and that in many re- 
spects they are positively dangerous. 
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“There is only one preparedness pro- 
gram which really counts,” he said. 
“That is for this country to build up a 
race of strong, healthy, happy men and 
women. No other program will make 
the country safe. No other program 
will interest labor.” 


President James H. Maurer, of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
voiced the same view even more vigor- 
ously. 3 


“My own organization has not offici- 
ally spoken,” he declared, “but I have 
been up and down my state in every 
nook and corner, and when they tell you 
that the East is for preparedness, | want 
to tell you that the working people of 
the East are not. They are suspicious 
of it. I know it because I have talked 
with them. They can’t figure out why 
we should be suddenly afraid of an in- 
vasion at this time, with Europe bleeding 
to death, when we were not afraid of an 
invasion two years ago when the na- 
tions of the world were prepared for 
war. There is something about this 
whole proposition which looks queer to 
us. There is something wrong. 

“The question has been asked why we 
shouldn’t prepare against a _ sudden, 
spontaneous attack upon us. What does 
that mean? Gentlemen, we of the work- 
ing class who have to fight theSe battles 
want to know what you know about this 
thing. If there is something on the in- 
side that you have not told us, why not? 
What is the trouble? If there is any 
real danger, we. Americans should know 
what it is. I am satisfied that if the 
German people and the Austrians and 
the allies had known what the trouble 
was before the conflagration started in 
Europe, there wouldn’t be the mess there 
is now.” 


O. F. Dornblaser, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, declared that the Farmers’ Union, 
of two million members, is practically 
a unit against preparedness. 


“Tf trouble comes,’ he said, “we’ll 
fight. We are not pacifists. We don’t 
believe in disarmament. But like organ- 
ized labor we don’t believe there is any 
need for such a big increase at this time. 
I want to read you the resolutions adopt- 
ed by our people after discussions at 
thousands of locals. Here it is: 

“We demand economy in all opera- 
tions made by Congress and we are 
especially opposed to any great increase 
in expenditure for army and navy, but 


approve a reasonable outlay for coas 
defense by submarine or other weapons} | 
proved by recent experience to be effee 
tive for that purpose. We are unalter/) 
ably opposed to a large standing arm 


tem tending to compulsory military ser’ 
vice.’ ql 
“That is the resolution that came up! 
from the forks of the creek,” he con: 
cluded. “That is the way the farmem) 
looks at it.” 


Sara Bard Field of San Francisco tole 
the two committees that in her opinion 
the women of the western coast are by»! 
no means the alarmists on the Japanese 
question which they are reputed to be.” 


“We think the Japanese problem can. 
be settled—in the right way,” she said 
“It can be settled by insisting on a faim| 
wage for the yellow man even thoughr 
he has not yet learned to spend as mucht 
money as the white man. There will be 
no Japanese problem then and no ex 
cuse for armaments on the Pacific coast.” | 

Mrs. Florence Kelley protested against 
the attempt now being made to create a 
state of hysteria among the women of 
the country by the skilful and constant 
suggestion that America may shortly be 
involved in war: y 


2 

“T own a barren, lonesome little farm, 
on the coast of Maine with a rebuilt 
frame house of an abandoned farm on it 
It is surrounded by roads so bad that” 
nobody can come and see me in the sum- 
mer. It is 28 miles from a railway stan 
tion. It is four hours by boat from @ 
town. It is 8 miles from a telephone. 
center. In that lonely spot last summef) 
I received a letter from a special war 
relief committee, which the signers sai 
they had written with the approbation of 
Secretary Garrison. This letter said 
‘Will you give your country house fo! 
use as a hospital during the period 01 
the war?’ I thought to myself, God help. 
the soldiers who are brought across @ 
sea and sent over these roads to this 
house. But then I read it again, and ] 
found that it was not this war for whick) 
they wanted my little abandoned farm 
It is for our war when it comes. cf 

“Then the letter said, ‘If you can not 
conveniently give your house’—I coul@ 
give it far more conveniently than any 
soldier could ever use it—‘if you car 
not conveniently give your country) 
house, will you give your motor carf 
Now, no motor car could ever get to thal) 
house over those roads without losing 
its tires. In closing, the letter said, ‘Ti 
you cannot give either, how much mone} 
will you subscribe every week for the 
care of the soldiers?? Jhe answer wa 
to go to 156 Fifth avenue, and that let 
ter was signed by many  well-knowr 
names. It was represented that it was 
written at the solicitation of Mr. Garri= 
son, the secretary of war. ; 

“Now, I am an old woman. I havé 
lived through two wars, the Civil wai 
and the Spanish-American war, and ] 
submit for your consideration whethe 
the women’of this country were evé 
insulted with such hysterical appeal a 
that before, asking us to give our houses 
our money, and our motor cars for ow! 
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war with no specification whatever as to 
whom we are to fight, or when, or where, 
or why, but only to make us anxious and 
wretched.” : 


Among the additional speakers who 
appeared at the all-day session given the 
Anti-“Preparedness” Committee by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
were Walter L. Fisher of Chicago, 
former secretary of the interior whose 
keen analysis of the whole question of 
national defense was received with great 
interest; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise who 
made a powerful address on the mili- 
taristic aspects of the pending program; 
Chancellor McCracken of New York 
University; Percy Tetlow and Sam 
Montgomery of the United Mine Work- 
ers; Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of 
immigration at Ellis Island; and Oswald 
Garrison Villard. 

Mr. Fisher’s view of the situation was 
recently amplified by him in an address 
delivered at the University of Chicago. 
That address has been printed as a Sen- 
ate document, on motion of Senator La- 
Follette, and can be secured from the 
headquarters of the Anti-“Preparedness” 
Committee in the Munsey building, 
Washington, D. C. In his remarks be- 
fore the House Committee on Military 
Affairs the former secretary of the in- 
terior repeated his points in briefer form. 
His main contention, and the one which 
most impressed the congressmen present, 
was that the President’s program was 
neither fish nor fowl, neither a defense 
program as the President claimed it to 
be, nor an adequate program if we con- 
templated an aggressive assertion of 
ourselves in the affairs of the world. 


“If we wish peace,” said Mr. Fisher, 
“the thing to do is to prepare for peace. 
We must keep that object in mind. 
Then we'll find that there are many 
things far more useful to that end than 


RIPPLED and helpless in his chair, all day 
He sat and waited for slow coming night 
To bring once more his wife, who went away 
Before the darkness turned to cheerless light. 
His memories: a youth so free and strong 
_ His wage seemed ample and his work, like play; 
A life so straight and clean it knew no wrong; 
The savings fund that they had laid away. 


They hoped in time to buy a little place, 
To build a house that they could eall their home. 
That’s why ’twas so much harder now to face 
The cruel hopelessness of years to come. 
For when this sickness came the money went. 
His wife returned to work—she’d worked before. 
Tt counted little, with their savings spent, 
That he had promised she should work no more. 


preparations for war. For example, 
diplomatic preparation against war is 
far more important than military pre- 
paration. If we could reach a right 
settlement with Japan on the question of 
alien land holdings and Asiatic immigra- 
tions, I think every man of you would 
agree that we would do more to prevent 
a conflict with Japan than all our armies 
could do. If we should do some real 
straight thinking on the Monroe doc- 
trine, we would remove the greatest 
menace to our peace that exists today. 

“T take it that our military prepara- 
tion, if we are going to have it and I 
think we are, should be defensive in its 
character and its purpose. I am satis- 
fied that many of the men who are agi- 
tating for preparedness are really sin- 
cere in regarding preparedness as a de- 
fensive measure. But they overlook the 
fact that there is such a thing as a de- 
fensive military policy which is differ- 
ent from an offensive or aggressive mili- 
tary policy, and that that fundamental 
distinction is not being observed in the 
plans that have been presented to you 
gentlemen for your consideration. Of 
course, any defensive military policy 
must have certain aggressive features, 
but nevertheless, as the expert well 
knows, there is an essential difference 
in character and in details between the 
two. That difference is entirely dis- 
regarded in the schemes which have been 
laid before you. 

“T am not an expert on military af- 
fairs, but I have been a close student 
of them for many, many years and I 
have talked with military men and read 
attentively the authorities. And I want 
to tell you gentlemen, frankly, that you 
are not getting the expert opinion of the 
army and navy officers of the country. 
You are being led into the belief that 
our experts are agreed on a military 
policy. But in both the army and the 
navy are many experienced and serious 
students of military affairs who disagree 
radically with the views put forward not 
only by the secretary of war and the 
secretary of the navy, but also with the 
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views put forth by the military heads 
of the army and navy establishments. 
These differences of opinion are not 
being given to the public.” 


Members of the committee protested 
that there is the utmost freedom of ex- 
pression among the officers who appear- 
ed, but Mr. Fisher stuck to his point that 
no officers are volunteering any criti- 
cisms of the proposed programs, with 
the result that the country is being 
flooded with the most exaggerated as- 
sertions by those desirous of pushing 
through the programs referred to. 


“If we had in this country,” he said, 
“as they have in Germany, a frank pub- 
lic discussion of military ideas by sol- 
diers over their own signatures, you 
would hear an end to the wild statements 
which are now flooding the country. 
Conservative views would be heard and 
would carry weight. Men like Major 
General Francis Vinton Greene, one of 
our ablest authorities, the man whose 
report on the Russo-Japanese war is one 
of the great military classics, would be 
heard. Major Greene has said bluntly, 
you know, that: 

““We do not need and will not have 
in this country an army of seven hun- 
dred thousand men as some ill-balanced 
enthusiasts demand. We are not com- 
pelled to, and we will not, enter the 
battleship race of England and Ger- 
many. England must run this race or 
die. We are not so Situated.and it would 
be supreme folly for us to waste our 
resources or our thoughts on any such 
contest.’ 

“Robert Wilden Neeser, who has writ- 
ten much on the navy, declares that the 
freest discussion of military affairs by 
men in the service would put an end 
to the scarehead articles which now 
flourish unchecked. But more than that, 
for your own information, you ought to 
secure the free and untrammelled help 
and suggestion of the men in the serv- 
ice who are critical of the programs 
which have been submitted to you.” 


And then they moved and moved till they came here; 
Kach time a cheaper rent, a poorer street. 
Defeated, he no longer fought a fear 
Like one that grips the soldier in retreat. 
He saw his wife more careworn every day. 
At night he watched her tired eyes try to smile 
And, when he tried to brush the tears away, 
She’d seize his hand and hold it fast awhile. 


What strength had he for faith in somehow good? 
Was any near to give a reason why 
They had to suffer, when their trouble should 
Have been our care, who lightly pass them by? 
God knows it is not men like this who fall, 
But we, who, blind in our immunity, 
See not, bound fast in greatest good to all, 
The true ideal of democracy. 


EVERYCHILD at the SCHOOL DOOR 


Inge 
Everychild, a minor 


VS. 
Lockstep Schooling | 


ITH this arresting caption 
the San Francisco State 
Normal School bids fair to 


set a considerable part of the 
educational world by the ears. It has 
just published the results of two years’ 
experience with a system of individual 
instruction of children in elementary 
grades. 

A monograph compiled by Frederic 
Burk, president of the normal school, 
arraigns the system of instruction by 
classes now in use nearly everywhere as 
wasteful of time and money, injurious 
to the youth of the country, and founded 
upon a false psychology. It claims that 
individual instruction saves from one to 
three years in the time needed for an 
elementary education, eliminates many 
wastes of present methods, and provides 
a much better training for children. 

What is lockstep schooling? Let your 
mind go back to the days of your own 
childhood. You remember that you were 
taught with others in classes, and that 
promotion was from one class to another. 
If you failed in one subject you were 
held back in all and were forced to go 
over again those in which you had suc- 
ceeded. You remember also perhaps, un- 
less you were a star pupil, the awful 
terror that grew upon you as the end of 
the term came nearer, the nights that 
you lay awake wondering whether you 
would “pass.” 

You remember that you and the others 
in your class were assigned the same 
length of lesson each day in every sub- 
ject taught, and that it was expected, in 
theory at least, that all of you would 
master the lesson with the same thor- 
oughness. Not only this, but it was 
assumed that all of you would pay the 
same degree of attention to the school 
exercise and would reach an understand- 
ing of the matter in hand by the same 
mental processes and at the same time. 

In short, you and all your companions 
were expected to make the same rate of 
progress and promotion, despite ab- 
sences, despite illnesses, despite all varia- 
tions in physical and mental conditions, 
despite all differences in ambition, tem- 
perament, and power of application. 


In re Evervehild, a minor vs. Lockstep 
Schooling: A Suit in Equity. Data of tavo 
years’ experience in the operation of a 
system of individual instruction. Compiled 
by Frederick Buck. president San Francisco 
State Normal School. Price, 15 cents. 
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You were rated and advanced by com- 
parison with the “average pupil.” The 
terms ‘excellent,’ “fair,” “poor,” upon 
your report card meant not what you had 
done, measured by your own ability, but 
what you had done measured by other 
people’s abilities. 

This, says Mr. Burk, speaking for the 
group who have worked with him at the 
normal school, is the lockstep system. 
The phrase has been objected to as not 
accurately descriptive, but Mr. Burk ap- 
plies it remorselessly. The lockstep sys- 
tem, says the monograph, 


“is constructed upon the assumption 
that a group of minds can be marshaled 
and controlled in growth in exactly the 
same manner that a military officer mar- 
shals and directs the bodily movements 
of a company of soldiers. In solid un- 
breakable phalanx the class is supposed 
to move through the grades, keeping in 
locked step. This locked step is set by 
the ‘average’ pupil—an algebraic myth 
born of inanimate figures and an addled 
pedagogy.” 
Average Pupils 


This class system, says the monograph, 
does permanent violence to all types of 
pupils. It injures the rapid and quick- 
thinking, because these must shackle 
their stride to that of the mythical aver- 
age, which they usually do at the price 
of interest in their work. It does great- 
er harm to the large number who make 
progress slowly, because, although these 
may struggle along with greater or less 
pretense, they are eventually discovered 
and put back into the next lower class. 

The proofs of this second injury are 
well known. To it is chiefly attributable, 
says the monograph, the army of lag- 
gards in our schools. The monograph 
gives figures showing that in five cities 
“representing the very best teaching and 
the very best administrative management 
of any schools in California’”—Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Alameda, Fresno and 
Stockton—45 per cent of boys and 37 
per cent of girls are over-age for their 
grades. This means that they are re- 
tarded, that the class system of instruc- 
tion fails by these percentages to main- 
tain its own standard of progress and 
promotion. 

Even better known figures are those 
compiled by Leonard P. Avres for thirty- 
one cities. from which Mr. Ayres con- 
cluded that approximately one-third of 
all children in city schools are above the 


i Suit in Equity’ 


| 


, 


normal age for their grades. ; 
Another proof that class instruction 


has failed, declares the monograph, is} 
the fact that “over 60 per cent of all) | 
pupils in the United States leave school) | 
before they have completed the elemen- 
tary grades, and are ushered into the 
struggle of life without the rudiments of 
education.” 4 

What has the San Francisco State | 
Normal School done to suggest a remedy 
for the class or lockstep system of in- | 
struction? For two years it has conduct- | 
ed a system of individual instruction | 
with the 500 pupils in its own elementary 
department (first to eighth grades), and | 
has kept records of progress for every. 
child. Proceeding on the assumption 
that each pupil should have full oppor- >} 
tunity to gain an education at his own 
rate, it has devised a series of elastic « 
lessons and reviews to fit different pu- | 
pils, it has allowed promotion in each || 
subject separately, and it has based its 4 
grade standards upon the slowest dili- | 
gent pupil’s rate of progress rather than) 
upon that of a “mythical average.” 

Do pupils actually differ greatly in 
their rates of progress? This is the 
vital question, says the monograph, upon 
which hinges the validity of class in- "| 
struction. : 

Let us look at the records. These ~ 
show the numbers of days used by each | 
pupil to complete a given unit of work. + 
Take, for example, the subject of read- ~ 
ing in the high second grade. The fast- | 
est pupil did the work in seven days, ” 
the slowest in 138. Each of the fol-~ 
lowing figures stands for the number of * 
days a pupil required to complete the ' 
book used in that grade: 7, 13, 19, 20, 
21, 21, 24, 24, 26, 27, 29, 29, 33, 34, 34.9) 
35, 35, 35, 36, 36, 37, 39, 42, 44, 47, 47m 
53, 54, 54, 55, 55, 59, 60, 60, 64, 67, 69, 
69, 72, 75, 76, 83, 85, 87, 88, 91, 93, 102.5% 
109, 109, 116, 117, 138. Total days— 7 
2,954. Total pupils 53. 4 

The first few rates at the beginning 7 
and the last few at the end, says the 
monograph, are exceptional and probably © 
due to accidental conditions not likely ’ 
to be repeated. Except for these, it will — 
be noticed that the rates are quite evenly | 
distributed. Nowhere in the series are ~ 
they bunched in a way to offer justifica-— 
tion for group teaching. The same even-_ 
ness of variation appears in other grades © 
in the same subject, and in other sub- — 
jects. 
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These figures, insists the monograph, 
t once declare the futility of making 
ae lockstep class system, by any modifi- 
‘ation or patching, serve the purposes 
or which schools are maintained. 

A constant rate is seldom maintained 
yy a single pupil as he passes through 
uccessive half grades. For example, 
ne child completed the reading course 
of the high first grade in 36 days (the 
chool half year is 95 days), the low 
econd grade in 28, the high second in 
44, and the succeeding four grades in 
9, 34, 26 and 64 days. He used 311 
ays in this progress, or an average of 
15 days to a half grade. If he had been 
n a graded class, says the monograph, 
ie would have been compelled to take 
he full 95 days for each half grade, and 
vould thus have consumed 665 days in 
he process, provided he “passed” in all 
yther subjects and so was allowed to 
0 on. 


Very few individual records are con- 


niversal rule, due chiefly, the mono- 
raph declares, to variation in ambition, 
iligence or interest. A slow record is 
ot permanently disabling. Under the 
lass system a pupil who once gets out 
f the lockstep, it is declared, rarely re- 
overs from the shock and loss. But 
nder the individual system, the pupil 
ho meets a difficulty “wrestles with it, 
conquers it in his own time, and pro- 
eeds with the glory of conquest and is 
none the worse in point of thorough- 
ness.” 


What of Expense P 


So much for the inherent peculiarities 
of youth not taken into account by the 
class system. What are the advantages 
of individual instruction, and the argu- 
ments against it? Nine persons out of 
ten, says the monograph, when confront- 
ed by the proposal, agree that it is good 
in theory, but object that it never could 
be put into practice because of the ex- 
pense. ‘How can you possibly apply 
individual instruction to classes of fifty 
pupils with one teacher?” they ask. 

The San Francisco experiment an- 
swers this by declaring that individual 
instruction will actually decrease the 
cost of schooling. The largest item of 
school expense, it says—the one that 
makes fifty pupils to a teacher necessary 
under class instruction—is the expense 
of needless waste. 

Some of these fifty pupils in a class 
are repeaters; if we remove the cause of 
repeating grades, they will not be in the 
class. They will be further along, per- 
haps graduated from the school. An- 


other part of them—almost half—would 
not be in the class if they were not held 
back by the necessity of going slow with 
others; they also would be further along 
and perhaps graduated. 

In short, declares the monograph, the 
condition of fifty pupils to a teacher is 
not a necessity but a disease created by 
the class system itself. Classes of forty 


to fifty will automatically be reduced to’ 
twenty to thirty per teacher, it is claimed. 


Carrying a pupil through a grade the 
second time costs as much as carrying 
him through the first time. 

The monograph quotes the finding of 
the Russell Sage Foundation that in 
twenty-nine scattered cities, representing 
206,495 pupils, repetition of grades re- 
quires 98,000 extra years of school in- 
struction. “At the average annual cost 
of $29.27 for schooling of each pupil,” 
it comments, “this will cost these twenty- 
nine cities at least the tidy sum of $2,- 
868,400.” Since there are no repeaters 
under an individual system, this cost is 
eliminated. 

Another important saving is that of 
unused acceleration. The pupil who, 
under an individual system, completes in 
20 days the work for which the grade 
standard permits him 95 days, saves to 
the school system the cost of instructing 
him for 75 days. In completing the sin- 
gle subject of addition of integers, 76 
pupils used 3,658 hours in the classes at 
the San Francisco normal school, where- 
as the total time permissible was 7,220 
hours. These pupils thus saved 3,562 
hours in actual time, or 49 per cent of 
the standard allowance of cost of in- 
struction. 

By these and other savings, such as 
reducing the size of the school plant and 
not attempting to teach all pupils sub- 
jects that only a few desire, the mono- 
graph concludes that an individual sys- 
tem of instruction would conserve con- 
siderably over 50 per cent of the present 
school expenditure and would leave that 
amount free to be used in the employ- 
ment of more teachers, thus making pos- 
sible the smaller classes that individual 
instruction would require. 


But what does individual schooling 
mean to the child himself? First, says 
the monograph, it means that all children 
having no conspicuous handicaps of 
mind or body can complete the eight 
grades of the elementary school in from 
five to seven years. If these pupils en- 
tered school at the age of six, they would 
graduate at ten to thirteen years of age. 

It means, further, that the appalling 
percentage of the youth of the country 
who now drop out before they complete 
the eighth grade will be saved to the 


schools; they will finish the elementary 
course before they reach the age at 
which,they now leave. 

It means not only that children will go’ 
farther in school, but that they will 
learn with greater thoroughness, for 
they. will receive more individual atten- 
tion than a system of class instruction 
can give them. 

It means also, says the monograph, a 
difference in the character of the child 
educated.. To quote one element in this 
difference: 


“Schooling by class is training chiefly 
in dependency upon others. The indi- 
vidual learns to move only when the class 
moves, and in the set manner in which 
it moves. The individual therefore waits 
passively until the class is told what to 
do, and how to do it in unison. Con- 
formity and obedience to dictated, uni- 
form procedure are necessarily the chief 
goals of the school, and individual di- 
vergence of any kind must be sharply 
suppressed. 

“The individual method elides the lock- 
step. It therefore opens the door for 
training in self-reliance. It teaches the 
truth that for ‘every day, and every 
hour, we receive a just reward for all 
we are. Each step forward must be 
the child’s own step, secured by his own 
exertion, dictated by his own ambition, 
and accomplished by his own individual 
thinking. There can be no explanation 
to self, or to others, that his shortcom- 
ings are due to others or that success is 
an accident of chance. 

“Tt is as valuable that the pupil should 
acquire the attitude of self-direction dur- 
ing his school life, rather than the atti- 
tude of a galley slave obeying orders 
under exaction by outside force, as that 
he should learn the school knowledge. 
It is the difference between slavery and 
freedom.” 


Other Experiments 

Various efforts to remedy the evils of 
class schooling and to initiate some meas- 
ure of individual instruction have been 
made elsewhere in recent years. The 
Batavia system aims not so much to pro- 
vide for varying rates of progress as 
for varying amounts of teaching accord- 
ing to the abilities of the pupil. In 
Cambridge, Mass., a somewhat similar 
plan has been put into operation. 

Individual instruction at the San Fran- 
cisco normal school has necessarily been 
worked out under the special conditions 
of a training school for teachers. Its 
principle, says the monograph, is the 
same that would be used in any other 
school, but the form of administration 
is essentially different. The plan can be 
easily applied, Mr. Burk declares, to any 
school system, city or rural, that is suf- 
ficiently interested in Everychild to 
want it. 
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Y HEART is full of the dan- 
ger beginning to run among 
us like a trickling wild-fire, 
tending any time toward a 

big conflagration. Already hysterical 
women are at our State House demand- 
ing military training in our schools. 
And The Battle Cry of Peace, a movie, 
is practically a call to arms. It, too, ex- 
cites intelligent people. I do not know 
who is behind this preparedness move- 
ment, but I do know how difficult it is 
to keep our heads about it. 

I met on the street the other day a 
former overseer of Harvard. He told 
me that the reason suffrage had suffer- 
ed such defeat in the northeastern states 
was because everybody’s mind was on 
preparedness against the coming of Ger- 
many. He said: “You know the gold 
there is in New York. Do you think 
that burglar Germany will. be happy till 
she’s burgled it?” He called for forts 
all along the Atlantic. 

I was amazed—still more amazed to 
hear a Harvard professor of note the 
next day reiterate even more loudly this 
cry to prepare. 
Germany should succeed in sinking 
England’s fleet, Germany would make a 
bee-line for the gold in New York. He 
advocated not only forts galore along 
the Atlantic but all along the Canadian 
border. My suggestion that it would be 
cheaper to move the gold inland did not 
¢alm him. 


DO not go so far as to say that the 

way is disarmament, though how 
impressive was .the strike in Finland! 
We are told how the Czar took away 
Finland’s arms and then began to force 
on her one bad law after the other; how 
the people finally “struck,” stopped work 
for eight days. » Nearer and_ nearer 
came the Cossacks. When they were 
at the gates the elders went out to meet 
them. “We have no arms,” they said, 
“but better death rather than Russian 
tyranny. Go in and do your worst.” 
The Cossacks answered, “We cannot 
fire on a disarmed people.” And they 
rode through the town bowing in solemn 
respect to the solemn strikers. The 
Czar we are told gave the Finns what 
they asked. 

They say that disarmament is not for 
us in America. The Russian peasants 
might come to it, the people of a Tolstoi 
but not Americans, the people of a Ben- 
jamin Franklin. But are we sure Frank- 
lin would not have held that an ounce 
of common understanding is better than 
a pound of forts? The way out for a 
people with his genius is for every get- 
apart national stroke that we give, to 
give two. get-together international 
strokes. 
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FOR ONE STROKE OF PRE- 
FAREDNE SS#GIVE TWO, 
FOR INTERNATIONAL/ISM 


THE CALL OF ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL ANTI- 
ALCOHOL AGITVATORS IN 
THE COUNTRY TO AMERI- 
CANS WHO WOULD COMBAT 
WAR 


Elizabeth Tilton 


TO MERELY cry “Prepare, pre- 

pare!” is not to get the good out of 
Germany, or any other nation. Every- 
where abroad there is the militarist, the 
Mr. Hyde, but everywhere there is the 
Dr. Jekyll, the man who hates it all, 
knows that the benefits of war are an 
illusion, and that hatred between the 
rank and file of men is a chimera. Who 
so brave as Vorwarts, the organ of the 
German workingman, calling for peace, 
denouncing the Song of Hate, denoun- 
cing the Prussian military party, calling 
the feeling toward England a madness? 
Can’t we work with people like that? If 
we can’t and if we don’t, we deserve to 
die. 

The thing to do is to rise up and 
make known our internationalism to the 
liberal element in all those nations over 
there. And the way to begin is to make 
it known to ourselves—to their people 
among us and to our own people—to 
herald the existence of men of the same 
mind in all the countries at war. 

How shall we do it? It cannot be 
done in peace pamphlets. The people 
you want to reach do not read pamph- 
lets. There is a pamphlet stage of 
propaganda but internationalism has 
gone beyond it now. We have got to 
have some outdoor, concerted move- 
ment.’ This would be my idea: 

Last summer for $6 a night we threw 
anti-alcohol slides on big sheets in the 
streets of Boston. They drew enormous 
crowds. Now, I should like to see that 
live Peace Society in Buffalo, that I 
think understands popularizing, lead off 
with an outdoor book, a get-together 
sheet, on which they would make known 
to the people in the streets of Buffalo, 
by means of slides shown once a week, 
every stroke that has been taken and 
that will be taken for internationalism. 
An open book in the open, keeping the 
safe and sane way out of war continu- 
ally before the people. Then let other 
cities follow suit. 

I would tell in these slides of Tolstoi; 
show Vereschagin pictures of war. I 


*The Woman’s Peace Party, Boston, may 
be able to undertake this outdoor educa- 
tion. 


would tell of the struggle of the Social 
Democrats in Germany. I would pring | 
the manifesto of the International So 
cialist Party that got together at Zim 
merman the other ‘day, called by the 
German and French and show how the 
demand no indemnities after the war 
the restoration of Belgium, and so on. 
Perhaps Mr. Ford will give money te 
be used for this live, aggressive, out 
door education—to start a system of out 
door books through the _belligerent-- 
minded States. | 


H, people of America—the little 
thing to do now is. to prepare, buf 

the big thing is to get together; to joim 
hands across the sea with the liberal: 
war-hating element abroad, to keep thet 
flag of internationalism flying. This is 
the long wisdom, but to attain it there 
must be aggressive fighting. 4s 
First, we must care; second, we must 
ally ourselves with someone who has a 


dare to be laughed at. j 
But we shall win, for, as the French 
say: “For the moment, interests win; 
in the end, ideas.” ¥ 
One thing helps me—a very academi¢ - 
thing that could not be used popularly, . 
but always it helps me to see that the). 
stars are fighting with internationalism, 
with a federation of the world. It is the 
real history behind Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, and when you are close enough 
to it, you see it is the history of a transi- © 
tion analogous to ours—not from nation: 
alism to internationalism, but from 
tribalism to the, then, larger thing, na- 
tionalism. ; 
Economic conditions forced the 
change. The tribes had left the dese 
and come up into the fertile hill country 
around the River Jordan where it was 
an advantage to stay in one place. Te 
achieve this, the wandering life had 
be given up and with it the petty feud 
Tribes had to cohere into a nation and 
slowly this process took place. In the 
midst of it up rose the Rechabites, ana- 
lagous to the “Prepare! Prepare-to 
punish-Germany people.” They said: 
“This allowing the tribe of Ishmael to 
come up to the Temple where our gold 
is, is absurd! They are burglars and 
some fine day you will find our gold 
gone. Twelve tribes cannot unite. I 
is not human nature.” 
Some, many, were undoubtedly con 
scientious; others probably had bow and 
arrow interests, and they said that the 
passing of petty tribal feuds would in 
jure the trade. Altogether they made 
formidable movement and as their in 
signia, their preparedness button, so 
speak, they refused to shave or drin 
wine, not because they were influence 
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by the modern efficiency movement 
against alcohol, prominent in the pres- 


ent transition, but because their tribal — 


ancestors did not shave or drink and 
they were trying to set back the clock. 

But the Jews moved forward into 
nationalism. And it is interesting to 
note the broader background bringing 
the broader ethics; bringing Amos and 
Hosea, the first known Hebrew writers, 
to declare for a God of righteousness 
in place of David’s God of wrath. The 
transition came because the benefits of 
tribal warfare were less than the bene- 
fits of nationalism. 


NTERNATIONALISM will come be- 
cause the benefits of big armaments 
are outgrown. The time spirit is with 
us but the quickness with which this 
spirit can work depends on you and me, 
depends on our forcing this bit of states- 
manship, that for one stroke of pre- 
paredness we demand that America give 
two strokes of internationalism. 

Let not the immediate din of pre- 
paredness in our ears dim our eyes to 
the vision of a people gathering up the 
advance guard in all the nations and 
moulding it into a United States of the 
World. 


Social Agencies 


ROM the little school that once 

drew the, world’s great men and 

women as visitors to Yverdon, on 

the shores of the lake of Neucha- 
tel in the Jura mountains, to the mod- 
-ern office of the supervisor of school 
attendance in Milwaukee, the line of in- 
fluence is straight. New and novel 
methods of teaching the children of the 
people were blazed in one, in the other 
new and novel ways have been found of 
insuring the wider enjoyment of pres- 
ent methods. 

From Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, the 
creative genius. of the Swiss school, to 
H. R. Pestalozzi, the head of the Mil- 
waukee office, the descent is equally 
straight. Both the blood and the broad 
sympathies of the eighteenth-century re- 
former flow unchecked in the twentieth- 
century administrator. 

Milwaukee places a high value on the 
school attendance of her children. 
Most communities are content with a 
truant officer of the policeman type who 
searches out “bad” boys and girls and 
hauls them by the collar to school. Mr. 
Pestalozzi, the chief of Milwaukee’s at- 
tendance department, is not of the police- 
man type. He,was educated in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Spain and 
Greece. In the latter country he was 
attached to the consular service, act- 
ing at one time as interpreter for His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Sashsen- 
Meiningen, and visiting in the Orient, 
Albania,, Macedonia, Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Wounded in the expedition into Abys- 
sinia, he returned to Europe, but “the 
lure of the new world,” he says, “drew 
me to this continent.” 

Like most educated Europeans, Mr. 
Pestalozzi had difficulty at first in find- 
ing congenial employment here. Among 
his earlier labors were those of teacher 
of foreign languages, maker of surgical 
instruments, salesman, engraver, lum- 
ber-jack, bookkeeper, reporter, business 
manager for a jewelry firm, and finally 
“general advisor of foreign colonies.” 

In 1905, he first conceived the i4 


1 ruancy in 
Milwaukee 


The Work of a New 
Kind of Truant Officer 


of night classes for foreigners and with 
the consent of the Milwaukee school 
board started such classes in the Eighth 
street school with an initial enrollment of 
110 pupils. So successful was this ex- 
periment that the school board, on Oc- 
tober 16, 1905, assumed control and the 
enrollment rapidly rose to more than 
1,500. Mr. Pestalozzi next turned his 
attention to a further education for the 
unemployed child, and the germ of the 
continuation school was planted. 

In April, 1909, the school board was 
confronted with the task of selecting a 
truant officer. Already, here and there 
throughout the country, the function of 
truant officer had been seen in its true 
light of a sympathetic, dignified official 


H. R. PESTALOZZI 
An educator by heredity as well as 
training. 


who should strive to understand and, to 
remove the causes of truancy, and to 
effect a closer co-operation between the 
home and class-room. Mr. Pestalozzi 
was chosen for this task. 

Mr. Pestalozzi had frequently met 
cases of dire want in families in which 
the breadwinner had either died or de- 
serted. This experience led him to aid 
in the effort to secure the German plan 
of mothers’ pensions for Wisconsin, an 
effort that was later successful in ob- 
taining a grant of $5,000 in the county 
of Milwaukee, and finally one of his 
first efforts was to enlist in the move- 
ment to secure mothers’ pensions for 
Wisconsin, because his work brought 
him into frequent touch with families 
in which the breadwinner had either 
died or deserted. 

Mr. Pestalozzi early came to the con- 
clusion that a lack of parental care was 
at the bottom of almost all cases of tru- 
ancy, and that therefore the parents 
must be held to account. He studied 
children, also, in relation to their mental 
and physical development. It was soon 
discovered that over 60 per cent of tru- 
ant and delinquent children in Milwaukee 
suffered from some physical disease, or 
were mentally “different.” Accordingly, 
for the past six years every case in 
which either of these conditions was 
suspected has been submitted to a 
searching examination by the school 
medical department and treatment has 
been given when necessary. 

Parental neglect often took the form 
of sending children to school with some 
preventable disease due to filth. To 
combat this Mr. Pestalozzi with the co- 
operation of Dr. George P. Barth, di- 
rector of school hygiene, succeeded in 
passing a city ordinance which makes 
the parents liable to fine, imprison- 
ment, or both, upon being found guilty 
of sending their children to school in 
an unclean condition. A few prosecu- 
tions brought about vast improvement. 

One of the things that caused loss of 
time and made the enforcement of the 
attendance law difficult was the neces- 
sity of prosecuting parents in one court, 
the District Court, and children in an- 
other court, the Juvenile Court. To 
remedy this, Mr. Pestalozzi drew up and 
secured the passage of a state law in 
which the Juvenile Court was given full 
jurisdiction to deal with both parent and 
child. 

The effects of all this work upon the 
school attendance of Milwaukee’s chil- 
dren have been marked. In four years, 
the time lost from truancy has been cut 
in two. In 1911-12 there were 944 cases 
of truancy; 2,624 school days were lost. 
In 1914-15 the number of cases dropped 
to 814 and the number of days lost to 
1393: 

Mr. Pestalozzi has thus applied to an- 
other aspect of education the humani- 
tarian spirit of his great progenitor. He 
is the father of the National Conven- 
tion of Truant Officers, having sent out 
the first call to such a gathering six 
years ago. Five subsequent conventions 
have been held, and thus for the first 
time those interested in school attend- 
ance have been enabled to meet and ex- 
change ideas. 
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SHEET IRON ROOMS AND CAST IRON RULES. 


N APARTMENT HOUSE FOR 
WORKING GIRLS 


A SOCIALIZED apartment house 
with a real kitchenette for each lodger, 
“beau” parlor, a pay-by-the-meal cafe- 
teria, and with “standards” instead of 
rules is a scheme of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to tempt home- 
sick, homeless girls away from furnished 
room houses in New York city. 

The Y. W. C. A. was going to build 
a boarding house. But it didn’t want a 
boarding house without boarders. So in 
order to find out just what kind of a 
house girls like, the association engaged 
Esther Packard of the New York City 
Consumers’ League to make a study of 
living conditions among self-supporting 
women in the metropolis. Her report, 
just published, may be obtained for 25 
cents from the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York city. 

The trail of the young girl earning 
from $5 to $15 a week leads, Miss Pack- 
ard found, from the organized home to 
the furnished room, from the furnished 
room to the home and back again. To 
a certain degree the report corroborates 
the words of one such wanderer who 
said: “I don’t know which is worse, 
the cramped and awful loneliness of a 
hall bedroom or the humiliating and 
soul-degressing charities and rules of a 
home.” 

Of course, not all the fifty-four. or- 
ganized “non-commercial’ homes in 
New York can be dismissed with this 
sweeping indictment. One fact is self- 
incriminating, however—when statistics 
were gathered during March, April and 
May last year, there were 220 vacant 
beds in 31 different homes. 

The reasons are varied. In no home 
were meals optional, yet many girls get 
their meals at their places of work and 


cannot afford to pay home rates, rang- 
ing from $3 a week up for room and 
three meals. Four homes only did not 
restrict personal liberty with a “closing” 


hour. But three had guest parlors; five 
or six, small rooms for entertaining 
friends. Of the fifty-four homes, just 


five were self-supporting and the feeling 
that “charity was paying for the room” 
was perhaps the strongest prejudice that 
drove girls into furnished room houses. 

A stuffy hall bedroom is ‘at least a 
girl’s own. Yet in visiting 500 houses 
in all parts of the city Miss Packard 
gained an insight into the wretched lone- 
liness of such a life; its menace to health 
and to morals, for, as one landlady put 
it, “with the practice of girls entertain- 
ing men in their bedrooms, and men, 
girls [only 26 of 500 houses had parlors] 
is it any wonder that moral conditions 
in rooming houses are bad?” 

And so, out of her experiences. Miss 
Packard recommends the socialized 
apartment house where privacy exists, 
yet friendships are possible. 


OR PREPAREDNESS AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


A NEW ComMMITTEE on Unem- 
ployment has been appointed by Mayor 
Mitchel of New York city to carry on 
to new and constfuctive stages the work 
begun by the committee appointed last 
vinter to deal with acute problems. 

The idea of a new committee was sug- 
gested in a letter to the mayor by Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman of last year’s 
committee: 

“Because there are many phases of 
unemployment that must be dealt with 
constructively and continuously, and 
because above everything else there is 
need of preparation against future re- 
currences of acute unemployment condi- 
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THE GIRLS WHO LIVE IN THIS “HOME” CALL IT THE “HEN COOP” 


tions, there ought perhaps to be some | 
body specially charged with giving 

thought to these matters in advance of a 
future failure of employment. . . . 
It might be helpful to the situation if =! 


in touch with employment conditions, to — 
further effort to minimize certain causes — 
of unemployment and to prepare for” 
future emergencies.” ag 


Acting on this suggestion, Mayor ~ 
Mitchel appointed on February 1, the 
following committee: q 


George W. Alger, attorney; William ~ 
D. Baldwin, president Otis Elevator © 
Company; William C. Breed, attorney, 
chairman Executive Committee, Mer- ~ 
chants’ Association; Charles L. Bern- 7 
heimer, member Board of Arbitration, 7 
Chamber of Commerce: Newcomb Carl- ~ 
ton, president Western Union Telegraph 
Company: James 1. Coughlin, Brooklyn © 
Central _Labor Union; Herbert Croly, 7 
editor New Republic; Edward T. De- > 
vine; Hugh Frayne, general organizer © 
American/ Federation of Labor; James 
P. Holland, president New York State 
Federation of Labor; Walter B. Holt, 
business agent Longshoremen’s Union; 


Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of 
immigration; Rebecca Kohut, Jewish 
Community; Anne Morgan; James H. 


Post, president Cuban-American Sugar 
Company; Mortimer L. Schiff, capital- 
ist; Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage 
Foundation; Lillian D. Wald. ; 


Mr. Baldwin was elected president and — 
John R. Shillady, secretary of last year’s 
committee, will continue in that capacity. } 
The executivé committee will hold an 
early meeting to formulate a policy. An 
extensive report of the work by last 
year’s committee is in press. 
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Industry 


CCORDING to the double stand- 
ard the working man, no mat- 
ter what his trade or calling, 
may not ask from his employer 

wage or return for his labor that ex- 
seeds the employer’s conception of the 
value of his labor. Indeed, it is accepted 
venerally that he must not ask even all 
hat his labor service was actually worth. 

If the worker demands a wage equiv- 
alent to the value of his labor, he 
3 immediately told by his employer that 
ne is unreasonable. The people gener- 
ally agree that the employer is right 
iuder these circumstances. If the 
vorker, by any chance, under any cir- 
cumstances, presumes to ask a wage in 
excess of the value of the service ren- 
‘lered, and the employer can show that 
o be true, then everybody universally 
ondemns that worker for being nothing 
hort of a thief. That is one side of the 
resent double standard—the side used 
9 judge the worker. 

The other side of the present stand- 
ard, the method by which the employer 
s judged, is exactly opposite. When 
he remuneration of the employer, his 
vage or profit, is under consideration, 
he value of his labor or of the actual 
service he renders is not given much 
hought. In fact, all the employer con- 
erns himself about is: “How can I, by 
ook or crook, perform my function in 
2 manner that will enable me to get the 
argest possible returns for myself, re- 
rardless of the value of the services I 
ender?” 

The more an employer, or business 
yan of anv kind, is able to get for the 
east service or work performed, the 
qore successful he is considered. In- 
stead of being condemned and branded 
as a thief (like a working man who asks 
qore than his labor is worth) the busi- 
ess man is given credit for being ex- 
eptionally shrewd and smart. To be 
onsidered a shrewd and smart business 

an, even under such circumstances, is, 
n the estimation of our people, a high 
onor, instead of a mark of dishonor. 

When a boy is being trained to start 
n life as a business man, the question of 
he exact value of his services, and 
eaching him to ask for that amount and 
0 more, and how to get it, is not even 
onsidered, let alone taught. He is told 
‘hat being successful in business means 
hat he shall accumulate wealth. The 
juestion of the value of his actual serv- 
ces in relation to the amount of wealth 
hat he accumulates is not thought of. 
le is taught the different methods by 
yhich men make money through busi- 
ess manipulation. 

He goes to school to get a training to 
t him for the express purpose of be- 
oming an expert in all the different 
1ethods of manipulation, so that when 
)pportunity offers itself he may get the 
jargest amount of money or wealth possi- 


The Double 
Standard 


OHN H. WALKER 1s the able, 
fair and aggressive president 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. When the Umted States 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions held hearings in Chicago, 
Mr. Walker told the commission 
that the chief cause of industrial 
unrest was the “double standard” 
that requires a workman to labor 
until he is “tuckered out” for a 
bare living, and permits others to 
live affluently without working at 
all.” 
This idea is elaborated further in 
a recent issue of the News Letter 
of the Illinois Federation of Labor, 
of which Mr. Walker is one of the 
editors. Tur Survey reprints be- 
low the greater part of that article. 
—EpitTor. 


ble, regardless of the value which he 
gives in return. 
He is taught that failure to get wealth 


‘is disgrace, that it is evidence of his 


failure as a man. The moral phase of 
the matter is not considered. The ques- 
tion of whether or not he is entitled to 
that wealth, on the basis of the merit of 
the services he actually performed, is 
not given a thought. 

It is inculcated in him that the man 
who works and only receives pay com- 
mensurate with the actual value of his 
services (that pay being determined with 
a comparison with what other workers 
get) is on a lower level in our civiliza- 
tion than the business man who gathers 
wealth by manipulation. 

On the other hand, the worker is 
taught that above all things he must be 
honest, and that beyond and above every- 
thing else he must do no dishonest act 
to bring disgrace upon himself, and on 
the name of the family. He must not 
ask for anything he is not entitled to. 
He must not take anything that he has 
not actually earned. 

His school books teach him this les- 
son. His school teacher repeats it to 
him, and the minister and priest never 
fail to bring it home to him. News- 
papers, books, his fraternal society, 
every Civic organization, every influence 
that reaches ‘his life from boyhood up, 
remind him of it. It becomes a sort of 
a religion—with the worker. 

With the business man or employer, 
however, it becomes almost a religion to 
take everything that he can get hold of, 
just so that the law is not violated and 
that accepted business methods are used. 
The actual honesty of the methods used, 


or the value of the services rendered, 
have nothing to do with it. 

Because this double standard has be- 
come accepted as being right, not alone 
by the employers and business men, but 
by a considerable portion of the workers 
themselves, and because these are the 
ethical laws governing business and 
economic life, the never ending conflict 
goes on. No business man or employer 
can get wealth that they did not actually 
and honestly earn, without taking it from 
some man or woman who had earned it. 
As long as that kind of thing obtains, 
there can be no peace—there should be 
no peace. Honest men must fight. 

If we could lay down a standard by 
which the employers and business men 
would get just what they are actually 
entitled to, on the basis of actual serv- 
ice which they personally render, and 
make that standard apply to all workers 
as well, there is no question but what 
the most of our economic ills would dis- 
appear, and that we would have very lit- 
tle trouble between employers and work- 
ing men, or between the consuming pub- 
lic and merchants or business men. 

There never will be peace with justice, 
until that kind of a standard is adopted, 
and until the boys and girls are taught 
that it is right. 

We cannot expect absolute honesty, 
as between man and man, either in busi- 
ness life or between employers and 
workers, and when boys or girls are 
being taught in their early life that the 
ethics in the present day business world 
are proper. 

While their minds are being trained to 
believe that it is proof of their incom- 
petency, their lack of ability and intelli- 
gence, the positive evidence that they are 
failures, unless they take every dollar 
they can get by business manipulation 
(but not even all they earn by real 
labor), then it is a rank injustice to them 
to expect them to be honest, and to meas- 
ure their actions by the rule of justice 
between man and man, either in busi- 
ness, political, or any other phase of 
their lives, because gradually it becomes 
part of their very being, and they think 
it is right to do the thing that is actually 
wrong; they think it is a disgrace not 
to get everything for themselves when 
they enter business life. 

Real Christianity (not present-day 
churchianity) as Christ taught, teaches 
that to take a penny that does not right- 
fully belong to you is stealing. Taking 
anything from another person that right- 
fully belongs to him makes you a thief. 

It does not say that you may take 
something from another by business 
manipulation, providing you do not vio- 
late the law, without becoming a thief. 
Neither does it say that because the 
rules of the game permit you may take 
what belongs to another and be any- 
thing less than a thief. Real Christ- 
ianity does not mean that because a 
person is either mentally, financially, 
politically, socially, or in any other way 
stronger than another individual, he has 
a license to rob other persons that are 
weaker. Christianity means that it is 
the duty of the strong to help the weak, 
rather than to steal from them or rob 
them. : 

If we could, by any means, establish 
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DO NOT TRESPASS ON RAILROAD TRACKS 


"THESE views are from a bulletin prepared by the Chicago and North Western 


Railway Company. 


The bulletin quotes the Interstate Commerce Commission report that during the 
year ending June 30, 1914, 5,471 persons in the United States lost their lives tres- 


passing on railroad tracks and cars. 


During the same period 6,354 persons were 


injured. The highest percentage of injuries is among wage-earners; tramps and 
hoboes also suffer heavily and children help to swell the total. 

The bulletin urges the passage of a law, similar to that recommended by the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners, penalizing trespassing on railroad 


tracks and cars. 


one standard that would mete out eco- 
nomic justice between man and man 
without regard to their positions in life, 
we would have gone a long way to- 
wards establishing the only basis on 
which the brotherhood of man can be 
founded. 


ATAL ACCIDENTS AMONG 
F THOSE WHO WORK AT SEA 


InN pIscussING the papers on the 
seamen’s act read by Prof. Henry W. 
Farnam and Andrew Furuseth, secre- 
tary of the International Seamen’s 
Union, at the Washington meeting of 
the American -Association for Labor 
Legislation in December, Frederick L. 
Hoffman spoke of the seaman as the 
“forgotten man.’ He pointed out that 
the government has provided for keep- 


ing a record of deaths and injuries 
among employes due to accidents on 
railroads and in manufacturing, but it 
has taken no similar action with regard 
to this calling that is probably the most 
hazardous of all. 

Mr. Hoffman estimated that there 
are from 900 to 1,000 deaths from 
accident every year in American naviga- 
tion, but the Bureau of Navigation gives 
no information either on this subject or 
on other conditions of labor at sea. He 
estimated also that among deep-sea fish- 
ermen the ratio of fatal accidents is 
nine or ten per thousand, but the sub- 
ject is not discussed in the reports of 
the Fisheries Commission. 

Mr. Hoffman introduced a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted, calling 
upon Congress to require the Bureau of 
Navigation to tabulate statistics of acci- 


dents at sea, and to require captains o 
American ships to report all deaths fro: 

any cause to the Division of Vital Sta 
tistics of the United States Census Bus 
reau. : 


OLITICS AND THE KENTUCKY} 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 7 


ONE OF THE great problems in 
volved in the administration of labo 
legislation is suggested with tnusu 
frankness in an account in a recent is-= 
sue of the Louisville Post of the an 
nual convention of the Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Labor which was meeting if 
Louisville. According to the account in 
the Post, one of the features of the pro- 
gram “looked forward to most eagerly” 
was a discussion of a controversy that 
had arisen between the federation and” 
the state commissioner of agriculture, 
labor, and statistics. z 

When this part of the program was 
reached, according to the account, the 
secretary of the federation made 2 
statement regarding correspondence that 
he had had with Matt S. Cohen, the of 
ficer in question, and .he.also presented 
“affidavits concerning a conference at 
the Seelbach Hotel in January, 1915)9 
when it is claimed Mr. Cohen promiseds. 
the federation the right to name inspec™ 
tors in return for its support.” f 

In a letter written by Mr. Cohen to 
the secretary of the federation, date¢ 
January 5, 1915—when Mr. Cohen was), 
a candidate for office—which was readj 
to the convention by Secretary Camp= 
bell, Mr. Cohen referred to a controversy” 
between the federation and a former in 
cumbent of the office, and said: y 

“T most sincerely endorse your de= 
mands, your attitude, and your earnes 
appeals to our present state commission= 
er of agriculture, labor, and _ statisticsp. 
and believe that-the labor inspector of 
the state of Kentucky should be employs: 
ed subject to the Federation of Labor?” 

One who participated in the discussion 
before the convention was a_ certain 
Senator Knight who had been present aff 
a conference, participated in by Mre 
Cohen and officers of the Federation 01 
Labor.- According to the Post, “Sena 
tor Knight said that Mr. Cohen promise¢ 
that if he were elected he would name 
as said labor inspector any man chosefi 
by the Kentucky Federation of Labor 
provided that he be an honorable mam 
and a Democrat.” F 

After the election, however, Mr 
Cohen seemed to feel differently, an 
“was about to appoint his inspector 
without waiting for the meeting of th 
federation.” o 

Accordingly, Senator Knight. sough 
another conference with the commis 
sioner and at that meeting “Mr. Cohe 
said that he would not wait for the fed 
eration to dictate his appointments be 
cause ‘he did not see that he had secure 
anything much. from them.” Accoré 
ing to the Post, Senator Knight con 
cluded by saying he “was willing to am 
swer any questions, for he wanted to ge 
the matter out of his system once fo 
all. ‘I was only arbitrator in the dea 
he said, ‘and I had nothing to do wit! 
Cohen’s throwing you men down. 
hope I will never be arbitrator in a dea 
again.’ ” f 
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DEATH blow has been struck 
at the loan shark in Portland, 
Ore., through the organization 


by the Associated Charities of 


a remedial loan association whose off- 
cers have had exceptional opportunities 
to know the nature of the problem they 
undertook to solve. 

The president of the board of direc- 
tors is Ben Selling, a merchant who for 
years has loaned money without inter- 
est to people in distress; and the man- 
ager is Carrie Myers, who formerly 
conducted an honest pawn-shop business, 
and at the same time showed a genuine 
concern in the welfare of the poor. 
For years “Uncle Myers’ Pawn Shop” 
had been an established institution in 
Portland. After his death his daughter 
carried on the business with success. 
She also took an interest in Neighbor- 
hood House, the Jewish settlement, 
where on five nights a week she taught 
English to foreigners. To the manage- 
ment of the new organization she thus 
brought unusual experience combined 
with social spirit. 

The Portland Remedial Loan Associa- 
tion was launched by the Associated 
Charities in 1913, and no effort has done 
more to popularize the charity organiza- 
tion movement in Oregon. Three years 
ago the work of the society was quite 
unknown to the public. After twenty- 
five years of activity its budget had only 
reached $6,000.- Since 1912 it has passed 
the $20,000 mark in spite of the business 
depression which has played havoc with 
lumber, the state’s chief industry. 

During 1912 and 1913, the Associated 
Charities and the district attorney’s office 
brought to light stories of outrageous 
extortion by money lenders. It was 
found here as elsewhere that a large 
number of men and women were work- 
ing for salaries barely sufficient for the 
support of themselves and those depend- 
ent upon them. Contingencies, such as 
illness, death, unemployment, meant that 
they must borrow or obtain some kind 
of financial relief. The wage-earner’s 
usual recourse was_a pawn-broker, a 
chattel loan agency or a salary-loan 
money-lender. 

These agencies had arisen in response 
to a real need, but owing to their meth- 
ods had become a curse. The experi- 
ence of one wage-earner may serve as 
an example. Having lost a limb, he 
borrowed $75 from a money-lender to 
purchase an artificial one. After re+ 
paying him $110 he still owed $35. When 
the attorney of the Associated Charities 
called on the lender a receipt in full was 
given and as the clerk in the office filled 
it out she thanked him for his courtesy, 
saying, “Most people who call here are 
so abusive. If I can do anything to 
help the family at Christmas time, please 
let me know.” 


How a Loan 
Shark Fi ight 
Educated a City 


By 
Victor R. Manning 


A committee from the Associated 
Charities composed of two bankers, two 
attorneys and two business men met 
with representatives of the Progressive 
Business Men’s Club. As a result of 
their efforts, the remedial loan company 
opened for business on February 1, 
1914, with a capital @ef $50,000 sub- 
scribed. In a period of twenty-one 
months, the amount loaned on pledges, 
chattels and salaries totaled $134,748.08. 
Loans redeemed amounted to $78,591.20 
and loans remaining still in force 
amounted to $56,162.88. The earnings 
of the company have grown steadily 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


N February 12 in celebration of 
its first anniversary, the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, near the Henry 
Street Settlement, New York city, 
repeated the festival which was re- 
reived so enthusiastically last Novem- 
ber. Peace is the theme and Greek 
the setting. Neighborhood children 
took part in the festival. The draw- 
ing, by. Esther Peck, shows one of 
the little dancers. 


month by month until the interest re- 
ceived last October, for example, 
amounted to $894.83. 

Just previous to the formation of the 
company, a law was passed by the 
Oregon Legislature making 3 per cent 
per month the legal rate of interest for 
small loans and requiring all pawn- 
brokers, salary and chattel loan com- 
panies to register and work under the 
supervision of the state bank examiner. 
The credit for this advance must be 
given to J. R. Latourette, a young attor- 
ney interested in the work of the 
Associated Charities who this year is a 
candidate for district attorney. 


In many western cities the work of 
organized charity has often been pushed 
to one side as being concerned with in- 
dividual human beings, while enthusiasts 
have loudly demanded sweeping re- 
forms—new panaceas and _ wholesale 
social advance with utter indifference to 
the facts or the experience of other 
cities. 

But with the launching of the Reme- 
dial Loan Association, Portland business 
men and even directors of the Asso- 
ciated Charities saw for the first time 
that the dominant note of the new phi- 
lanthropy is not palliation; that while 
organized charity begins its work with 
individuals who have reached an abnor- 
mal condition, from painstaking inquiry 
and carefully recorded facts it tries to 
deal with the causes that create such 
conditions. : 

In forming the Remedial Loan Com- 
pany the charity organization gained 
the confidence and interest of men who 
previously had shown little interest in 
social welfare. Today the same group 
is actively engaged in the society’s finan- 
cial campaign and enthusiastic in inter- 
preting its ideals and work. Thus has 
a social movement wiped out an evil and 
given new life to organized charity in 
Portland. 


ONGRESS AND THE CHICAGO 
G& PLAN 


Tue Cxuicaco Plan Commission 
and other civic bodies in that city are 
pleading with the federal government 
for the location and erection of a new 
post office building which will, at the 
same time, meet the needs of the postal 
service in Chicago and fit into Chicago’s 
lines of growth. 

At a congressional hearing in January, 
Charles H. Wacker, chairman of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, Mayor 
Thompson, John W. Scott, president of 
the Commercial Club, Harry A. Wheeler, 
ex-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, S. M. Hast- 
ings, president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Edward B. But- 
ler, chairman of the plan committee of 
the Commercial Club and other repre- 
sentative citizens, presented the urgent 
hope of the city for a solution of the 
problem which they contend will be ad- 
vantageous not only for the city but for 
the efficiency of the postal service of the 
entire country. 

The plan would use as a site the two 
blocks between the recently constructed 
terminal of the Chicago and North 
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ATHENS, 


which supports its playground entirely from public funds. 


with 6,000 population, believes that it is the smallest town in Ohio 


The rent of four 


acres is paid by the City Council, and a director—on the job the year round—is 


paid by the Board of Education. 


Western Railway and the new Union 
Terminal, which will serve the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and other trunk lines. These 
two great railway terminals handle more 
than 62 per cent of all the mail which 
reaches Chicago. The saving in wagon 
service alone would nearly pay the inter- 
est charge on the cost of the site, which 
is estimated at approximately six million 
dollars. 

With the erection of a new post office 
in this location, just beyond the “loop 
district,” Chicago’s effort to decrease her 
down-town congestion would be greatly 
facilitated. The removal of the postal 
business from the present federal build- 
ing would give space for other federal 
agencies. 

From the business point of view alone, 
therefore, it is held that efficiency and 
economy demand the proposed new post 
office rather than the type suggested by 
Secretary McAdoo—a skyscraper on a 
single block. An appropriation of $1,- 
750,000 was made for a single block 
which does not fit with the present ar- 
rangement of the railway terminals. 

Ernest R. Graham, of the firm of 
architects which built the Union Station 
and the new post office building in Wash- 
ington, and Edward H. Bennett, con- 
sulting architect of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, explained how the post 
office on the proposed two-block site 
would be related to Chicago’s plan for 
growth and would be at a strategic point 
with reference to arteries of traffic. 
Both of these men were associated with 
Daniel H. Burnham who was a member 
of the national commission which formu- 
lated the plans for the beautification of 
the national capital and persuaded the 
railroads to move their station two 
blocks back to a location in accordance 
with the plan. 

Chicago hopes that this service which 
Mr. Burnham rendered to the nation 
will be appropriately balanced by con- 
gressional action providing for the 
Chicago post office in accordance with 
Chicago's development, for which an 
ideal was presented in Mr. Burnham’s 
plan for his home city. 


EW EFFORTS FOR A ST. LOUIS 
N CITY PLAN - 


CiTy PLANNING has become a 
live issue in St. Louis following the de- 
feat of an ambitious parkway project 
submitted to a vote of the people last 
June and defeated. The opposition to 
the parkway centered around the fact 
that St. Louis had no general city plan 
and that the parkway was unrelated to 
a carefully thought-out traffic scheme. 
After the defeat of the parkway all 
hands got together on a general city plan. 
A new city plan commission was ap- 
pointed, reinforced by a citizen’s city 
plan committee of over 300 members, 
representing all parts of the city. 

Although the municipal appropriation 
for the support of the city plan commis- 
sion has been meager, the citizen’s com- 
mittee, anticipating a larger appropria- 
tion, due to the newly aroused public 
interest, has employed a city planning 
expert, Harland Bartholomew, who has 
recently been engaged in extensive city 
plan work in Newark, N. J. It is ex- 
pected that the new city budget to be 
voted in April will permit the city plan 
commission to engage Mr. Bartholomew 
as the city’s s official expert. 


OTING-BOOTHS TURNED TO 
HOSPITAL SERVICE 


A NEW USE has been found for 
the little houselike polling places im 
which the voters in many cities have 
been 


accustomed to cast their ballots: | 


writes Felix J. Koch. T 
In Cincinnati the superintendent of the 


public tuberculosis hospitals, Dr. Harry | 
Freudeberger, recently found himself | 
in need of little, one-room cottages. 
course, cottages could be built, 


Of 


tents, | 


even, could have been pitched; but the) 


about 
longer 


doctor had heard 
booths which no 
origina! purpose: 

Cincinnati's smallpox hospital 
burned recently, 
tion of a new one, these voting-booths: 
serve as make-shift provision for small- 
pox patients. There are not many casesy 
of this disease, and so the little cottagess 
have been put into service as summer 
sleeping-places for the nurses. 


was” 


these voting: | 
served their | 


| 


| 


and pending the erec- | 


The hos- 


pital has found still other uses for these: 


booths which formerly did civic duty 


only occasionally, on registration and) 
election days. 

5 

REPORT covering city planning” 


suggestions for Lawrence, Mass., 
prepared by Arthur C. Comey, landscape! 
architect of Cambridge, has been issued! 
by the Town Planning Board of that city. 
It presents a comprehensive outline or 
schedule for a civic survey, a thorough-" 
fare system designed to meet probable- 
traffic conditions, a general scheme for 
recreation facilities and an intensive 
study and detailed plan for the treat- 


ment of Spicket river—a feature of the. 


city plan which, it is suggested, may) 
be carried out at once. H 

Housing is not covered in detail in the 
report because of the thorough work 
along that line by the Lawrence survey, - 


made in 1912, which instead of covering 


much ground superficially was limited to” 


an intensive investigation in the fields-oi © | 


housing and public health. The exami 
nation “of housing conditions was made™ 

by Robert E. Todd, whose experience in 
such work had been wide, and the health’ 


investigation was conducted by Frank | 
B. Sandborn, professor of civil engineer=" ' 


ing in Tufts College. 


WHEN NOT IN USE AS VOTING BOOTHS, CINCINNATI HAS PRESSED THESE ONE-ROOM 
COTTAGES INTO HOSPITAL SERVICE 
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THE COMMUNITY SURVEY IN RELATION 
TO CHURCH EFFICIENCY 
By Charles. E. Carroll. The Abing- 
don Press. 128 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.09. 

THE. WAY TO WIN 
By Fred B. Fisher and Collaborators. 
Methodist Book Concern. 192 pp. 


Price $.50; by mail of THE Survey 
$.55. ; 

THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF CHRIST JESUS 
By W. Beatty Jennings. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 111 pp. $.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $.54. 

SOCIAL EVANGELISM 
By Harry F. Ward. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 145 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of THE Survey $.56. 


Welcome alike to 
every social worker 
sincerely promoting 
the progress of any 
community and _ to 
every loyal church 
worker seeking effi- 
ciency in church 
work is every evi- 
dence that the com- 
munity and the 
church are exchang- 
ing values. The first 
two of these books give good token of 
that. Both of them assume that neither 
church nor community is sufficient unto 
itself, that the inefficiency of either 
qualifies the success of the other, and 
that the living and working conditions 
of the people are the concern, the prob- 
lem and the test of each. 

Therefore the survey of local condi- 
tions and resources is considered of as 
much value to the one as to the other. 
Mr. Carroll takes and keeps the com- 
munity’s point of view of the function 
and efficiency of the church in dealing 
both with the individual and collective 
life. The social tasks and responsibili- 
ties. of the church, therefore, raise 
‘some community questions’ about the 
wage workers, the family, the depend- 
ent and delinquent and others. He 
shows the church that would be effi- 
cient where the answers to these ques- 
tions are to be found by telling it what 
to look for, how to look, and what to do 
about conditions when discovered. With 
very practical particularity and yet in a 
large way, he suggests how to initiate a 
church survey of the community, as 
well as what methods and resources for 
conducting it are available in country, 
town and city. 

What results may be expected and 
how to conserve them he shows by cit- 
ing what churches and communities 
have achieved by their surveys and how 
they have done it. The schedules for 
inquiry, the classification, tabulation and 
graphic display of data and the sugges- 
tion of different kinds of surveys are all 
very helpful. Illustrations of schedules 


Church and 
Community: 
Helpmates 
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and charts with specific references to 
reports and books, expert agencies and 
demonstrated successes add much to the 
value of the volume. 


Mr. Fisher from a more ecclesiastical 
point of view, starts and keeps within 
the local church’s specific aims and 
agencies in dealing with the question 
how they are to win. None the less, 
the problems of winning individuals by 
evangelism, training them in character, 
uniting them in fellowship and sending 
them forth to win others, lead him 
straight up to the community survey as 
one of the chief factors of the church’s 
solution of its own problem. His com- 
pact and comprehensive chapter on How 
to Make a Survey would make a good 
tract to incite and guide churches in 
conducting surveys of their own com- 
munities. Prof. Harry F. Ward writes 
us in regard to it: 


“The chapter outlines the facts that a 
church should ascertain concerning its 
community and explains step by step 
how to proceed in making the survey. 
Questions are framed to procure the in- 
formation that will enable it to do its 
full share as a producing factor in the 
life of the community. The chapter 
on Community Service is also sugges- 
tive. The churches have long preached 
betterment, but are now taking up their 
work for it with increased eagerness 
and multiplying success.” 


Mr. Jennings’ brief manual for class 
and group study comes from a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, with an_ intro- 
ductory “appreciation” by the president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, who 
admits that the church has been “slow 
to apply the gospel to the social order, 
but rejoices in the widespread interest 
which has been awakened in the social 
message of Jesus.’ Under twenty topics 
the texts indicating the teachings of 
Jesus on the woman, the child, prop- 
erty, work and wages, the social evil, 
war, etc., are tersely listed and sum- 
marized. The lessons and queries fol- 
lowing each topic seek in a broad prac- 
tical way to apply the teachings to ex- 
isting conditions and toward better 
standards. 

Arguments against child labor and 
for international peace, and statements 
of the principles of relief and the in- 
dustrial rights and wrongs are sum- 
marized, but no recognition of the right 
to organize for collective bargaining ap- 
pears. Poverty, while not admitted to 
be necessary, is attributed to sin as its 
“tap root,’ and salvation from sin is 
said to be its only solution. But each 
topic as stated for inquiry leads out far 
bevond any such limitation, and will be 
followed further by any group of stud- 
ents who are in personal contact with 
actual conditions, or are trying to realize 
what they are. 


To the task of defining and applying 
Social Evangelism, Harry F. Ward 
comes with the varied experience of 
Chicago pastorates, personal connection 
with settlement work in the stockyards 
district, the fire of the social propa- 
gandist, the self-exaction of the scholar 
and teacher, the investigator and writer. 

Denying that evangelism is any other 
than that of the old evangel for- being 
now called “social,” he insists that it is 
no less single in motive for having a 
dual aspect and result—the regenera- 
tion of the individual and of the com- 
munity. The social value of evangelism 
no less than the evangelistic value of 
social service, is argued and the ex- 
change of these values is urged. Bas- 
ing the whole social interpretation and 
application of evangelism upon the fact 
that “‘society has become more than the 
sum of its individual units,’ and as such 
molds its individual constituents, he 
demonstrates the necessity of evangeliz- 
ing this formative force of the collec- 
tive life. 

Public opinion, the body politic, the 
social energy and action, must be evan- 
gelized if the individuals constituting 
the community yet conforming to it are 
to be Christianized. Thus best and 
most surely may the individual be served 
by enhancing the value of his life to 
others and by dignifying and enlarging 
his place in the community. ‘The chal- 
lenge of the Carpenter to the battle 
spirit of men” is the Christian duty of 
the strong to serve, to give equality of 
opportunity, to make place for all “in 
the sun.” 

Secondary to all immediate and spe- 
cific results of evangelism is its present 
primary obligation to put Christianity 
into the group life of the people. No- 
where more incisively, argumentatively, 
constructively, persuasively, yet with the 
humility and triumph of faith in the 
unseen, has the old evangelism been in- 
terpreted and applied in the best spirit 
of this age and to the deepest needs of 
the present day. It betokens the fresh 
freedom and the larger liberty with’ 
which the church’s new evangelism will 
yet run and be glorified. It is withal a 
refreshingly far cry from the solitary 
voices crying in the wilderness two score 
years ago for an evangelism that would 
reckon with human conditions and a 
Christianity that would and could evan- 
gelize the community. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


SOCIALIZED GERMANY 


Bye redericg@. = Lowe.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 342 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.63. 


In contrast with 

S America’s untrained 
Cie dictions public service, lack of 
of statecraft and grudg- 
Modern ing social legislation, 
Germany our constant strug- 
gle of economic 

groups and narrow 

class interest, Ger- 


many stands out as a 
Socialistic state dom- 
inated by the ruling 
caste, the great es- 

the capitalists; an 


and 


tate owners 
oligarchy concerned about the well-be- 


ing of the people. Germany puzzles us 


48 


ae 


OE 
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because we can not quite harmonize : 


“the Germany of politics, militarism 
and aggression, and the Germany of 
culture, sweetness, efficiency and life.” 

Democracy has never gained a foot- 
hold in Prussia, and Prussia dominates 
the empire. There is in the book an in- 
teresting presentation of the impotency 
of the Reichstag and of the control of 
the all-pow erful, Bundesrat by the Prus- 
sian Junkers. The Junker Bundesrat 
gives approval to the will of the Kaiser, 
also a Junker, and that is about as near 
as the empire comes to democracy. 
Feudalism is written into the constitu- 
tion and feudal privileges are maintained 
by Junker law. The laws are seemingly 
maintained by the Reichstag and the 
people, but it is through a form of uni- 
versal suffrage which means nothing 
but the dominance of wealth. 

Just as the Junkers rule Prussia and 
the empire, so do the wealthy classes 
rule the city, through the three-class 
system of elections—but with a differ- 
ence. In the cities more is done for 
the people than in any other country, 
except the most important item of free- 
ing the land. Here also real-estate in- 
terests are dominant. But even here 
there are wide exceptions. The busi- 
ness men who rule the cities have mu- 
nicipalized almost all public-service en- 
terprises and “have entered into mu- 
nicipal land speculation and house-build- 
ing in competition with themselves.” 

Railroad revenues reduce taxes enor- 
mously. New lines are generously laid 
for upbuilding industry, territory and 
for promoting convenience. Railway 
legislation is constructive, mot inter- 
fered with by campaign contributions, 
lobby, publicity bureaus, etc. Thus is 
outlined some of the more important 
fields of state and municipal Socialism, 
somewhat as in the author’s European 
Cities at Work. 

There are serious questions as to the 
benevolence emphasized in the book, 
also to the universal application of the 
principles. It is a question, for ex- 
ample, whether many railroads were 
built for the convenience of all the peo- 
ple, except so far as all of them might 


be in the army. A note on page 407 of . 


Tue Survey for January 1 states that 
“Germany has always had an inexplic- 
ably high infant mortality rate. In 1911 
: it was the highest of any coun- 
try in Europe, except Russia, 192 as 
against England’s 95 and France’s 78.” 

And in regard to the health of the 
people and the attitude of the moneyed 
class in Berlin it is well to read T. C. 
Horsfall in the Town Planning Review 
for July, 1915. The land system in Ber- 
lin is responsible, according to Mr. Hors- 
fall, for the fact that Berlin has such 
fatal congestion. 

The average persons per house is 77, 
while in London it is about 8 and in 
Manchester a little over 5. Berlin has 
32,000 inhabitants per square kilometer, 
London 15,000. Enormous areas are 
practically covered by high dwellings 
with small courts, with the result that 
back dwellings are common, sunlight is 
a scarce commodity, and _ the Berlin 
death-rate from consumption is 3 to 
London’s 2. 

These conditions are due “to the de- 
liberate sacrifice by the municipal au- 


thorities of the welfare of the commun- 
ity as a whole to the pecuniary interests 
of a small class, and to the failure of 
the Prussian government, and especial- 
ly of the King, the German Emperor, 
to use their great power to prevent the 
sacrifice of the good of the community 
to the enrichment of a powerful min- 
ority” whose interest it is that land and 
dwellings shall be dear. 

It can hardly be said, therefore, that 
standards of life and physical health 
are guaranteed, as would seem from the 
reading of Chapter XI. 

Epwarp T. HarTMan. 


READINGS ON THE RELATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT TO PROPERTY AND INDUSTRY 


By Samuel P. Orth. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 664 pp. Price $2.25; by mail 
of THE Survey $2.42. 
, “This volume has 
been prepared  pri- 
marily for use in a 
class studying the re- 
lations of  govern- 
ment to industry,” 
says the author in his 
preface. The selec- 
tions give one a pret- 
ty good idea of the 
respects in which our 
American govern- 
ments, state and fed- 
eral, have departed from the idea of non- 
interference with property rights, un- 
der authority of what the courts vague- 
ly call “the police power.” Thus we 
see that governments break up or for- 
bid some monopolies and regulate others. 

We get considerable discussion of the 
efficiency of commissions as organs of 
governmental control, and of the rela- 
tions of commissions to the courts. We 
got some notion also of statutes pre- 
scribing labor conditions, and of the 
common law restrictions on labor ac- 
tivity when it takes the form of boy- 
cotts. 

After this come several selections un- 
der the heading, Tendencies Toward 
Federal Control of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It is hard to see why this head- 
ing was the one chosen for President 
Goodnow’s Constitutionality of Govern- 
ment Aid or for Judge Swayze’s Regu- 
lation of Railway Rates under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, both of which 
deal with state activities; appropriate 
though it is for the other articles in- 
cluded thereunder. 

There follow some excerpts from tes- 
timony given at the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in 1912, and the book closes with 
the texts of the trade commission act 
and the Clayton act. 

Professor Orth makes the common 
mistake of supposing that the recent 
statutory restrictions on property rights 
constitute the essence of the relation of 
government to property and industry. 
Far more fundamental is the relation 
which government bears to industry 
even in the absence of these restrictions. 
The right of property is itself a product 
of government activity in restraining 
the activities of non-owners; it results 
in pecuniary benefit to the owners— 
how much pecuniary benefit being re- 
flected in the exchange value of the 
property. If the property right is itself 


Government 
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Property 
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unrestricted, the exchange value may (ab 
we all know that it often does) excee!)| 
any cost incurred by the owner. | 
Any fundamental treatise on the re,| 
lation of government to property ant! 
industry must discuss: 
(1) How much of an excess of ex. | 
change value over cost is necessary aij} 
an incentive to the production o%|| 
wealth and the like; 
(2 Whether the benefit which - so: | 
ciety gets from the production to which; 
such excess in any case is an incentive 
is worth the price paid; 
(3) How much of the excess of ex: 
change value over cost which cannot b® 
justified on the ground of incentive maz) 
still be justified on the ground that th«\| 
benefit to the owner is more importan® 
than the harm done by the restraint or | 
the non-owner; and 
(4) The method. by which the bene; 
fit of that part of the surplus of valu 
over cost which cannot be justified as|| 
above can be transferred from the own- 
er to the public in general or to some} 
class more in need of that benefit. ) 
Two of the most promising instru -| 
ments by which this transfer can be, 
made are the governmental regulatiory, 
of rates and prices, and taxation. Both) 
of these instruments are in use, butt) 
neither one is being wielded with any) 
such purpose consciously in mind. Con., 
sequently, much of the current discus=; 
sion on both these topics fails to attack) 
fundamentals. This is true of the dis=| 
cussions on rate regulation which Pro+| 
fessor Orth includes; and he has no dis-\ 
cussion of taxation. 2 
The book, however, is abreast of the: 
best legal discussion of the day, but! 
one hopes for the time when professorss) 
of political science will perform their 
proper function of enlightening the 
legal profession and pointing out where: 
the law needs improvement, instead of 
merely interpreting the law to laymen ; 
Rogert L. HAte. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN: 
STATES 


By Maurice S. Evans. Longmans) 
Green & Co.- 299 pp. Price $2.25¢ 

by mail of THe Survey $2.42. p 
Since. Frederick 

Law Olmsted’s day 
Nae frican numbers of travelers 
ies have gone through 

Ouesesm the southern states) 
and have later print- 

ed books | describing:| 

conditions and _ phil- | 

osophizing over the: 


relations between the 
whites and the blacks. 
No one, however, has 
approached Olmsted 
in interest and acumen, and this latest | 
book by Mr. Evans adds nothing to our | 
knowledge of southern conditions. Its) 
interest, however, centers about the fact” 
that the author:since his youth has been. 
a citizen of South Africa and a student 
of the Negro; and he frequently draws: 
comparisons between conditions: in his. 
country and in ours. / 

Jim-crowing is common to both since } 
American courts are inferior to the; 
British, and American white men are 
more lawless than the white South. 
Africans. Our lynchings he counts a} 


: 
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national disgrace. 

On the other hand he finds the op- 
portunities for the Negro greater than 
in South Africa. He cannot speak too 
enthusiastically of our soil compared 
with the barren stretches of his home, of 
our pleasant climate, and of the many 
opportunities the Negro has to acquire 
property in the South. Even our edu- 
cational facilities, which, save for our 
private schools and colleges, have seem- 
ed to us so meager, are much better 
than anything for the Negro with which 
he is familiar. Thus, while giving us 
little new on our own country we gain 
many side lights on the British in South 
Africa. j 

The writer opens with an argument 
} to the South African on his right to dis- 
cuss the Negro question; and closes with 
the advice that the white men of Africa 
do not make the mistake made in the 
United States—the mistake of giving 
the Negro political rights and of en- 
couraging him to migrate freely through- 
out the country. The Negro, he -be- 
| lieves, is best where he is segregated and 
under the wardship of a white govern- 
ment. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
| United States were a mistake; but while 
it is too late for the southern states 
wholly to undo the policy forced upon 
them by the North, South Africa should 


profit by our blunders. She should 
+keep her black states, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, the large reserves in 


Zululand, in Natal and the Transvaal, 
should conserve what is good in native 
life and custom, and should govern 
largely by personal, sympathetic white 
Wtule. Such education should be given as 
i} accords with the principle that the na- 
tives remain a rural people under a 
benevolent government. 

This is the book of an elderly, kindly 
|} gentleman who struggles between his 
belief in the essential oneness of hu- 
manity and his Anglo-Saxon confidence 
in the eternal superiority of the white 
race. 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


SYPHILIS AS A MODERN PROBLEM 


By William A. Pusey. American 
Medical Association. Price $.50 in 
cloth. $.25 in paper; by mail of THE 
Survey $.55 in cloth, $.30 in paper. 


It having been de- 
cided to hold a medi- 
cal congress in San 
Francisco to commem- 
orate the building of 
the Panama _ canal, 
the authorities of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation, under whose 
auspices the com- 
memoration program 
was to be carried out, 

studied the preventive 
medicine field preparatory to selecting 
the important advances which should be 
given attention. Three great problems 
—syphilis, tuberculosis, and cancer— 
were selected in addition to those of yel- 
low fever, plague, and other diseases 
over which society has achieved signal 
victories. In explaining the selection of 
syphilis, the association advanced the 
following: 


Syphilis 
and 
Society 


BGI 


“Two decades ago tuberculosis, the 
fellow of syphilis in this triad of dis- 
eases, was as little understood by the 
every-day man as syphilis is today. In 
the comparatively brief interval of twen- 
ty years, a campaign of education and 
organized propaganda for the combating 
of consumption has transformed the sit- 
uation. ; 

“Against cancer our ignorance limits 
our capacity for effective control. Yet 
even in the case of cancer there are large 
endowments for study, and a consistent 
campaign for the better education of the 
public is under way. 

“Against syphilis, on the other hand, 
little or no social headway has been 
made. The confounding of the sanitary 
aspects of a communicable disease with 
questions of morals, and the effects of 
a traditional prudery have stifled ad- 
vance in the social control of this dis- 
ease. The United States is conspicuous 
in this backwardness. 

“In strange contrast with this situa- 
tion, medical knowledge of syphilis has 
advanced in the last decade with unpar- 
alleled rapidity. At the present time it 
is safe to rank the strategic position in 
regard to its sanitary control as equal 
to that for the control of malaria and 
yellow fever. In one direction medicine 
holds syphilis in the hollow of its hand; 
two generations of intelligent attack 
could see it reduced to the status of a 
sporadic infection. In the other direc- 
tion, the unwillingness to act for the 
public, on whom help depends, has pre- 
vented all organized effort for the con- 
trol of this disease. ae: 

“The problem must and will be solved 
by society sooner or later. . . . Its 
importance cannot be exaggerated! It 
breeds misery and perpetuates it. It is 
a source of public cost, a drain on hu- 
man efficiency, and a stumbling block in 
the progress of morality and decency 
whose all-pervading influence is appreci- 
ated only by those who work with it all 
the time.” 

Dr. William Allan Pusey, professor of 
dermatology in the University of Illinois, 
was selected to prepare the address upon 
syphilis. Out of this address grew the 
monograph which was originally pub- 
lished in the commemoration volume is- 
sued by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and printed separately in the book 
under discussion. 

Dr. Pusey considers syphilis from the 
standpoint of its effect on society, not 
primarily as a disease which medicine 
is called on to treat. The first three 
chapters present a concise and interest- 
ingly written history of syphilis from 
the beginning of recorded scientific in- 
formation. The next three chapters 
present a non-technical statement of the 
course of syphilis, and succeeding chap- 
ters present the facts concerning heredi- 
tary syphilis, the pathology and etiology 
of the disease, and special discussions 
of syphilis in relation to marriage and 
the possibilities of a practical campaign 
for prevention of the disease. 

The American Medical Association has 
done much to promote the social hygiene 
movement through the publication and 
distribution of scientific articles, educa- 
tional pamphlets, and lectures, but prob- 
ably no single effort has had as wide an 
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influence as that which Dr. Pusey’s book 
promises. As a reference ‘book for so- 
cial workers and others interested in 
syphilis as it affects society, it is a speci- 
ally valuable contribution, and the low 
cost makes it readily available for indi- 
vidual libraries. 


Wuiam F. Snow, M.D. 
DEAR ENEMY 


By Jean Webster. The Century Com- 
pany. 350 pp. Price $1.30; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.42. 

Here is part of a letter, offered as the 
best possible “review” of Miss Webster’s 
delightful story because, in the first 
place, it is a spontaneous reaction of a 
person as spontaneous as Sallie Mc- 
Bride herself, and a social worker whose 
experiences in an orphanage ought to be 
in print but aren't. 

“Did you ever wish to run an orphan 
asylum? If you haven’t, you will before 
you've finished Dear Enemy. That book 
will make you long for a good sized 
institution all your own, even if you 
have always regarded orphans as dough- 
faced little ‘inmates’ always needing to 
have their noses wiped. Sallie McBride 
always thought of them this way until 
she undertook the unmaking of the past 
and the re-making of the future of her 
113 orphans. But before she had finish- 
ed, she knew better. 

“And you’ll acquire a more profound 
knowledge of institutions and how to run 
them than many deep tracts could give 
you, too, though you'll never know 
you’re being taught. For the letters of 
society-loving Sallie to ex-inmate Judy 
are so full of fun and so human that 
they absorb you. Of course, you know 
about Sallie and Sandy long before they 
do themselves, when the fire—but there, 
you just must read it all yourself.” 


iGS: 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


RAILWAY Monopony AND RATE REGULATION. 
Columbia University Studies in Political 
Science. By Robert James McFall.  Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Agts. 223 pp. Price $2; 
by mail of THe Survey $2.08. 

HISTORY OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
TO 1870. University of Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences. Rv Howard Gray Brown- 


son. University of Illinois. 182 pp. Price 
$1.25: by mail of Tae Survey $1.32. 
CuILp Stvpy AND CHILD TRAINING, By Will- 


iam Byron Forbush. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
ether Price $1; by mail of TH SurvrEyY 


WHO IS INSANE? By Stephen Smith. 
Macmillan Co. 285 pp. 
mail of Tie Survey $1.33. 

WHAT IS EpucaTion? By Ernest Carroll Moore. 
Ginn & (Co. 357 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of Tre Survey $1.37. 

HIsTorRY OF THE ENGLISH ProPLE. 2. vols. 
Everyman's Library. By John Richard Green, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 874 pp. Price $.35 each 
in cloth; by mail of Tur Survey $.42. 

THE CHILD IN HumMAN ProGrEssS. By George 
Henry Payne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 400 pp. 
Price $2.50: by mail of THE Survey $2.68. 

BUSINESS EXMPLOYMENTS. By Frederick J. 
Allen. Ginn & Co. 218 pp. Trice $1; by 
mail of THe Survey §1.09. 

SELECTED READINGS IN RURAL Economics. By 
Thomas Nixon Carver. Ginn & Co. 974 pp. 
Price $2.80; by mail of THE Survey $2.95. 

PsycHOLOGY OF RELAXATION, By G. T. W. 
Patrick. Honghton Mifflin Co. 280 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.35. 

JAPANESE EXPANSION AND AMERICAN TOLICIES. 
By James Francis Abbott. The Macmillan 
Co. 267 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.62. 

THE DIPLOMACY OF THE GREAT War. By Arthur 
Bullard. The Macmillan Co. 344 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THm Survey $1.62. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF MUNICIPAL AD 
MINISTRATION. By William Bennett Munro. 
The Macmillan Co. 491 pp. Price $2.25; 
by mail of THE Survey $2.42. 


The 
Price $1.25; by 


A DEMOCRATIC ARMY 


To THE Eprtor: [I have been deeply 
impressed with the article in the Janu- 
ary 8 issue, by Walter Burr, An Army 
for a Democracy in the Twentieth 
Century. It seems to me the greatest 
suggestion possible for meeting present 
national needs. I have sent the clipping 
to President Wilson, and wondered if it 
might not have cumulative effect if 
many of your subscribers would do the 
same. 

I believe that President Wilson has 
at heart the same ideal for our govern- 
ment that THe Survey stands for, and 
that he will welcome the suggestion of 
an army conservation which it seems 
certain the “peace-at-any-price” people 
could not object to. 

Apa B. HILLMAN. 
[Acting general secretary Y. W. C. A] 
San Jose, Calif. 


To tHE Epitor: Why give space to 
such inane articles as that by Walter 
Burr, page 435 of one of your recent 
issues? 

I am a regular reader of your maga- 
zine and interested in social welfare, but 
when you take up campaigns of this kind 
you are losing your friends. 

I have recently returned from a trip 
through the allied countries and Ger- 
many and probably realize better than 
Mr. Burr the underlying motives and 
the ultimate plans of some of these coun- 
tries, also the distinct scorn and disgust 
with which present American diplomacy 
is held. 

What we need is a strong hand at the 
helm and less women’s societies in this 
particular end of the business. 

E. R. MurpuHey. 
[President James H. Rhodes Co., Im- 
porters and Manufacturers’ of 
Chemicals. ] 
New York. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


To tHE Eprror: THE Survey always 
has in it many good things, but to my 
mind the article in the issue of Janu- 
ary 29 showing how annual reports 
should be published, strikes a note which 
needs to be sounded loud and often in 
philanthropic and religious circles. So- 
cial workers are coming to realize more 
and more that in addition to the doing 
of the work there is the telling about it 
which calls into play faculties which 
many social workers have not in abund- 
ance. Articles such as that by Mr. de 
Schweinitz are needed. 

In preparation for the book, Publicity 
and Progress, which Doran issued last 
summer, I had occasion 
many annual reports such as your arti- 
cle justly criticizes. In that book I at- 
tempted to make some constructive sug- 
gestions along the same line. Publicity 
is needed by social organizations to in- 
spire confidence on the part of the sup- 


to examine) 


porters and those among whom work is 
done, and also to stimulate the flow of 
needed cash. No work is so full of hu- 
man interest stories, but those who know 
them best seem unable to present them 
to the public in an interesting manner. 

May I predict that in the not far dis- 
tant future THe Survey will be having 
a regular department on publicity much 
the same way as health and other topics 


are now treated. Hrepeee et Sater 
Evanston, III. 


‘*RACE SUICIDE”’ 


To tHE Epitor: Your editorial en- 
titled Race Suicide [see Tur Survey 
for January 1, page 407] refers to the 
long standing low birth-rate of France, 
and says that is an tnenviable distinc- 
tion as compared to the usual birth-rates 
of other countries. 

I cannot agree that it is an unenviable 
history. I cannot say that I envy the 
country of Europe that has produced the 
most human targets for the war ammu- 
nition (supplied by so-called neutral 
U. S. and other countries) to penetrate; 
squirting blood, snapping bones, scorch- 
ing flesh and leaving aged parents, 
widows and orphans for society to sup- 


port. Tuomas H. Gorpnirer. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOT ALMS 


To tHE Epitor: Charity organiza- 
tion societies usually keep clear of 
Christmas work in order to make it more 
plain to the public that they stand for 
work with families for twelve months 
of the year instead of a single day. The 
policy in Buffalo is different. This 
year we were Surprised to find that the 
total of our Christmas gifts came to 
$2,760, and this does not include seven 
Christmas trees where food, candy and 
toys were given to about 1,650 children. 

The society is so exhausted after the 
heavy burden of last year that not a 
cent of. its regular money can be used 
for anything but the necessaries of life, 
but there seem to be plenty of people 
in Buffalo who love Christmas giving 
more than all-the-year support of fami- 
lies. When our ten districts asked for 
special gifts for Christmas, supplies 
poured in. Baskets of food and clothes 
went to 780 homes at an average value 
of $2.40, though some lavish givers seni 
baskets worth $10 or more. There were 
plenty of sensible gifts, but, of course, 
a child cares more for toys and candy 
than for underwear. 

There is some fear that all this giv- 
ing will lessen the subscriptions, which 
would be serious, but most of us believe 
that the Christmas giving means new 
friends and larger support for our. con- 


structive work. Tineviertc Azory. 
[Secretary Charity’ Organization 
Society. ] 

Buffalo. 
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SUNDAY DELIVERY 


To THE Epitor: My attention ha 
been called to a letter printed in your | 
issue of January 22, signed Adelaide 
Gimberling, commenting upon the fact 
that R. H. Macy and Co. are contribut- 
ing to the cause of industrial unrest by J 
running delivery wagons on Sundays. © 

In reply, I should like to say that the 
great snow storm, which occurred on = 
December 13 produced extraordinar 
conditions and made the country high- 7 
ways almost impassable. It interfered” 
seriously with the delivery of goods and 
the near approach of Christmas demand~ 
ed prompt action. Primarily, this was 
the reason why the Macy wagons were § 
delivering goods on Sunday, December 
19. ‘§ 
It might not be amiss to say that in~ 
the sixty years of merchandising by R.~ 
H. Macy and Co., this is the first time © 
in their history that weather conditions 
made absolute and imperative the neces- 
sity of a Sunday delivery of goods. 


James R. Price. 


[Superintendent delivery R. H. Macy 
and Co.] j 
New York. 


THE DOMESTIC WORKER 


To THE Epiror: The continuation 
school work begun here under the ne 
Pennsylvania child labor law revealed 
the fact that domestic workers were not 
obliged to take up the -continuation 
classes though the boys were all obliged 
fo do so. Thus, girls under sixteen can 
go out as maids, and their brothers are 
to go back to school, adding another to © 
the disadvantages under which the do 
mestic is already burdened. 

In THE Survey for January 15, I note 
the report of Dr. Vedder on syphilis 
and from observation I have learned 
that this army of bloods rejected by the 
army officers are the menace that con- 
fronts those domestic workers that as 
young as fourteen can, with no protec 
tion ibe putuinetheit way ase 


Often with no privacy, bathing facili 
ties, or respect for them as individuals, 
they face a peril that crowded tenement 
can never offer. Shall I give an exam- 
ple that came before my knowledge 
through a physician asking me to be- 
friend a girl, not yet fourteen? It was 
years ago; the girl had been forced to 
keep her place by allowing the visits | 
of the son of the house to her room | 
which she had no means of locking. 
When her/mistress found her-in trouble, 
she was sent to the almshouse, disgraced 
and facing the crisis that left her a 
mother and a hopeless invalid. She was 
an-orphan left suddenly to the world, and 
worst of all her child had received from 
its father a legacy of syphilis from 
which it dragged out a few years of un- 
told agony. q 


Mother and babe are now dead, bu 
the son of the house, to whom the child 
of thirteen was a plaything is still liv 
ing, himself also a victim to the custom 
that says the domestic is not to be con 
sidered. He merely did as other young 
men did and are doing still. 

We may talk about the sanctity. of 
the home but let me tell you that there 
is no sanctuary in the home for the do: 
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mestic worker therein. 

There are exceptions, of course, that 
only prove the rule. Is it not time for 
women to awake, when war menaces us 
with immigration of syphilitics and our 
ywn standing army has not clear skirts? 
Yes, for women to arouse and segregate 
themselves from all intercourse or bear- 
ing of children till wars shall have been 
relegated to the scrap heap with cannon 
and battleships, and men shall have gain- 
sd control of themselves and respect for 
the functions they prostitute. ; 

DupLrey Dorn 

Pittsburgh. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
WOMEN FOR PERMANENT 
PEACE 


To THE Epitor: We are most inter- 
‘sted to receive weekly THE Survey 
which gives so much valuable infor- 
nation about our movement. ; 

We should be glad if you would give 
vublicity to the following addition and 
correction in your report of the work 
of our International Congress of Wom- 
n 


In the issue for November 20, 1915, 
nder Ten Programs for World Organ- 
zation you have under the platform of 
he International Congress of Women 
mitted one of the most important 
tems, namely: “the extension of the 
arliamentary franchise to women.” 

A belief in this reform was one of 
he two essential conditions of member- 
hip of the congress. The other essen- 
ial condition was a conviction that 
nternational disputes should be settled 
y peaceful means. 

If you are printing further copies of 
he ten programs, we hope you will men- 
ion this plank of ours as it is absolutely 
ssential. 

Under IX you describe the congress 
s the “International Council of Wom- 
n.” The body of that name is quite 

different and old-established organ- 
zation whose president is the Mar- 
hioness. of Aberdeen. Our congress 
t The Hague was called the Interna- 
ional Congress of Women and its work 
Ss now carried on*by the International 
ommittee of Women for Permanent 
eace. 

- Avetta H. Jacogs. 


First Vice-president International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent 
Peace. | 

Amsterdam, Holland. 


A HAYTI SURVEY 


To tHE Epiror: May I thank you for 
ve editorial in your issue of January 
2 with reference to the appointment of 
commission composed of both white 
nd colored representatives who shall 
eport upon the conditions in Haiti and 
ake recommendations as to the nature 
f the service demanded of this country 
the fulfillment of the obligations aris- 
g from the treaty which the Haitian 
enate has recently accepted. The 
eation of a commission thus composed 
urged for the sake of “the Haitians 
nd the colored people in the United 
tates.” 
I wish to call your attention to the 


fact. that the creation of such .a com- 
mission may also be urged for the sake 
of many white people in the United 
States as a whole and in the southern 
states ‘in particular. There are, of 
course, many both North and South who 
have not yet accepted the doctrine of 
good faith and fair play. among na- 
tions, to whom a less industrialized com- 
munity seems fair game for the more 
highly developed and more capitalistic 
nations. To such as these, whether 
North or South, Haiti presents an op- 
portunity for exploitation, which it 
would be only foolish for the American 
people not to grasp. To these the fact 
of a colored population only makes more 
clear the right of the United States 
under the guise of benevolence to take 
economic advantage by means of politi- 
cal supremacy. 

But these are not all the American 
public. Large numbers of persons in all 
parts of the country, during these 
past eighteen terrible months have sub- 
jected their own hearts to close search- 
ing. In the very catastrophe before 
which they stand aghast they have had 
a new vision of good will and. good 
faith among nations, and they have been 
most unhappy at the conviction that 
since the South has once more been “in 
the saddle” the rights of the weaker 
people in our own midst have suffered. 
They have watched while conditions in 
the federal civil service have been made 
harder for honorable colored employes 
to whom other doors of advancement 
are closed and they cannot forget that 
the President saw fit to give before elec- 
tion to a group of persons representing 
the colored voters of the country a 
pledge of fair dealing and equal treat- 
ment which he can hardly claim to have 
fulfilled. To them the appointment of 
a commission composed of representa- 
tives of both races who are already stu- 
dents of the problem and who repre- 
sent this nobler view of the “white 
man’s” opportunity would come as a re- 
assurance in time of deep discourage- 
ment. 

SopHontsBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Chicago. 


PACIFICISM AND NON-RESISTANCE 


To tHE Epitor: 
non-resistant, in the 
That is an intellectual attitude worthy 
of respect, and, if some of us do not 
agree with it, it is because we are ma- 
terialistic enough to believe that facts, 
as well as theories, do still count for 
something in an imperfectly logical 
world. 

One such fact, to give an instance, is 
the presence in the world today of na- 
tions (Germany is one of them, and 
Japan another) which believe in obtain- 
ing their ends by war. They hold at the 
present time (let us hope they will 
change) precisely the opposite theory to 
that which appeals to pacifists. Had 
France, which for several years before 
the outbreak of war had been growing 
more and more anti-militaristic, allowed 
herself to be governed by the pacifist 
theory, she would lie today as prostrate 
as Belgium beneath the conqueror’s iron 
heel. 


Is every pacifist a 


Tolstoyan sense?. 


Another fact of relevance to the pres- 
ent discussion is that some ‘of these na- 
tions (again, Germany is one of them) 
are not believers in the ideal of demo- 
cratic self-government associated in the 
minds of most pacifists with world ad- 
vancement in the path of civilization. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, it 
will scarcely be disputed, would have 
held a different promise for the world 
at large had they been born and bred 
in the German, rather than the Anglo- 
Saxon, tradition. 

Are pacifists thus called upon to aban- 
don, or temporarily to waive, their 
democratic ideal, which concerns the end 
to be obtained, in favor of a faith in 
non-resistance, which may be regarded 
as a means, rather than an end in itself? 
The Rey. John Haynes Holmes, whose 
viewpoints in THE Survey for Novem- 
ber 27 suggested the question, would 
apparently answer it in the affirmative. 
He is ready, he tells us, to abandon na- 
tionality rather than to face the spiritual 
evils he conceives its defence might cur- 
tail. Had he lived at the outbreak of 
the Civil War he must have approved 
the policy of allowing the South to de- 
part in peace, involving though that did 
not only the destruction of a nation of 
promise to the world, but the establish- 
ment of another based on the institu- 
tion of human slavery. 

As to nationality, it has hitherto been 
regarded as a convenient instrument in 
the scheme for a future federalization 
of the world; should it, upon greater 
experience, prove an insuperable bar- 
rier thereto, Mr. Holmes may be right. 
But in that case it would be upon the 
fact, rather than the theory, that his 
action would be based. 

In the case of principles transcending 
even that of nationality (such as the 
democratic ideal and its corollaries, as 
exemplified in the type of civilization in 
which we believe and to which we be- 
long), are we free to watch them over- 
thrown without lifting an arm in their 
defence? Yes or no, according as we 
estimate fact and theory. 

The convinced non-resistant will say 
yes, because of his belief that all force 
is wrong and cannot result in the cure 
of itself—with him theory is para- 
mount. The average man (militarist, , 
Mr. Holmes calls him—materialist, we 
fear he must be named), to whom the 
world of fact makes its appeal, will an- 
swer no. Both want the same thing. 

Is the latter less a pacifist because he 
believes that the peoples who stand for 
the principles upon which lasting peace 
can alone be predicated’should not re- 
coil before those who have made a pro- 
fession of war? 

J. K. Pautprine. 

New York. 


._ [Mr. Paulding seems to labor a point 
which is aside from the main compari- 
son made by Mr. Holmes between the 
pacifist and militarist modes of thought. 
He contrasts a non-resistant nationalism 
with a resistant nationalism. This is 
putting the discussion back into narrow 
grooves. Why not contrast two active 
policies—one a peace-encouraging inter- 
nationalism, the other a war-provoking 
nationalism ?—Enp1Tor. | 


CT 
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‘“‘THE WEAVERS”’ 


To tue Epitor: Since F. G. R. Gor- 
don [Tue Survey for January 15] re- 
torting to Miss Chamberlain’s review 
of The Weavers [THE Survey for Janu- 
ary 1] claims that “in Lawrence during 
the great strike average wages were $2 
a day and many made as high as $18 
and $20 a week,’ I want to recall to 
Survey readers the congressional hear- 
ing on the Lawrence strike in 1912. 

Here Mr. Wade, cashier of the Agar 
mill, said the average wage for 2,000 
workers for the week just prior to the 
strike was $9.02. Mr. Kitchin of the 
Washington mill (American Woolen 
Company), gave $9 and a few cents as 
weekly average wage for 56 hours’ work, 
adding that checking clerks with “special 
skill” received $16 and $18 and even $25 
a week. This means that one man in 
each reom is paid highly because he is 
usually a linguist, familiar with the 
business and has “‘special skill’ to beat 
down prices paid to others. 

John Golden of the United Textile 
Workers gave the average Lawrence 
wage as $9, while Commissioner of 
Labor Charles P. Neill after a separate 
investigation reported that 22,000 em- 
ployes in 1911 averaged $8.76 weekly, 
one-half of them receiving less than $7 
and only 17.5 per cent $12 and over. 
Certainly these figures are low enough to 
furnish material for an. “American” 
Weavers. 

When Mr. Gordon declares, ‘“That’s 
Germany and nothing like it exists here,” 
he is ignoring the slogan of the Law- 
rence strikers (so much like Becker’s de- 
fiant cry in the play): “Better to starve 
fighting than to starve working.” 

As I watched The Weavers I remem- 
bered the bitter cold day when streams 
of ice-water were turned on the thinly 
clad Lawrence strikers; the women who 
were clubbed and their children torn 
from their arms in the railroad station; 
the dead Syrian boy, John Rami, who 
was stabbed by a militia-man; the lonely 
grave of Anna La Pizza, striker shot in 
a riot when the police charged down a 
crowded street; the strike leaders who 
waited in jail all summer and fall be- 
fore they were vindicated for a resultant 
murder charge. 

I saw again my comrade, Quinlan, who 
faced the chief of police in Paterson and 
like Jaeger in the play challenged his 
right to order him out of town, and the 
prison cell which is today his living 
grave. I saw the young worker Modes- 
tino, who sat in the sunshine with his 
child in his arms and was shot to death 
by a drunken detective who was never 
tried. 

The children of the woolen weavers 
came to us in New York in 1912, with- 
out underwear, mittens or heavy coats; 
without garments except those on their 
backs. Their pitiable letters spoke of 
“having butter every day here” and 
“sheets on the beds and beds enough for 
everybody.” 

If the lot of the American textile 
worker is so improved. why not try the 
experiment of putting The Weavers on in 
a textile town—Paterson for instance? 
[ wager the police and employers would 
make every effort to suppress it, because 
it would strike a responsive chord in the 


slaves of the loom who out of tears and 


anguish weave fair lives for others. 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN. 
New York. 


WAR AND VIVISECTION 


To THE Epitor: In your issue of No- 
vember 6 an editorial note quotes Sir 
William Osler as expressing a convic- 
tion that the extreme anti-vivisection- 
ists will be silenced by the success anti- 
toxin treatment has had during the pres- 
ent war in combatting typhoid, typhus 
and several other diseases usually com- 
mon among armies in action. 

May I remark, in this connection, that 
almost all anti-vivisectionists, whether 
extreme or moderate, oppose vivisection 
primarily on moral grounds, and only 
secondarily on those of expediency? 
The situation seems to them, roughly, 
somewhat as if Lord Burleigh, returned 
to earth, should remark that the success 
of the rack and stake, in preventing 
civil war in England, ought to silence 
the humanitarians who disapproved of 
all torture of human beings for any 
object. 

But on the score of expediency it is 
fair to state also that many anti-vivi- 
sectionists fear the dependence of the 
medical profession on vivisection, and 
their absorption in defending it, has 
hindered the profession from giving all 
the corporate support it might give to 
many social reforms, such as the aboli- 
tion of child labor, night work for wom- 
en, long hours, insanitary housing and 
low wages which directly affect the pub- 
lic health. 

It is general, too, among anti-vivi- 
sectionists to attribute partly to the same 
absorption in defending vivisection a cer- 
tain slowness of the medical profession 
to recognize and use widely the discover- 
ies of mental healing. 

I ask space for this comment partly 
on the ground that workers for the pro- 
tection of animals are essentially social 
workers, with the good of the community 
very earnestly at heart. The educational 
and social value of their work is not 
small. It is a definite factor, for ex- 
ample, in promoting pacifism. 

S. N. CLeGHoRN. 
[Vice-president American Anti-vivisec- 
tion Society. ] 

East Orange, N. J. 


[Miss Cleghorn’s moral objections to 
vivisection are based on a conception 
of relative values totally different from 
that held by investigators who believe 
in vivisection. That means a disagree- 
ment too fundamental to be bridged over. 
Only in passing it may be said that the 
moral argument would hold with even 
greater force against the use of meat 
as food. It is surely no exaggeration 
to say that the stockyards industry in 
all its branches is the cause of more ter- 
ror and suffering to animals in the 
course of a single day than are all the 


“research laboratories in the country in 


the course of a whole year. Yet there 


‘is no proof that a meat diet is neces- 


sary to health so strong as the proof 
that animal experimentation is necessary 
to progress in our knowledge of dis- 
ease. 


_ter in school, with the fountains unusé 
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In her second contention, Miss Cleg: 
horn does not seem quite fair to the vivi 
sectionists. Not all men are of the typi 
that turns naturally to social reform 
There are some whose whole interes! 
lies in the study or the laboratory, i 
the pursuit of a truth for its own sake, 
quite regardless of its practical bearing 
on the problems of life. This scholar: 
ly attitude is, of course, not confined to 
experimenters on animals; it is just a 
conspicuous in the mathematician, th 
philologist, the physicist, whom you will 
and surely one would not say that th 
contribution of such men was of les 
value than that of the social reformer 
The men who discovered what we knoy 
about the tubercle bacillus were not so 
cial reformers, but the programs 01 
housing reform, of factory sanitation,” 
of child welfare, are all founded on their — 
discoveries. 

It would not be fair to hold that th 
biologist or bacteriologist is exclusivel} 
absorbed in his research because he hai 
been hardened and dehumanized by ani 
mal experimentation. “Rather one ough 
to believe that both scientist and phil 
anthropist are really’ working towar 
the same end with “diversities of gift 
but the same spirit.”—EbrrTor. ] 


SUNRISE 


To tHE Eprtor: Erroneous press re 
ports, widely circulated, represent tha 
an emergency hospital is being built < 
Sunrise, Wyo. Inasmuch as the erro 
has appeared in your recent issue @ 
January 15, page 444, under the caption 
President’s Commission in Coloradt 
Coal Fields, may I ask that you pub 
lish this letter of correction. No ho 
pital of any sort is being erected 
Sunrise. 

The erroneous statement is attribute 
to the president of the Colorado Fue 
and Iron Company, who is said to hay 
cited a hospital in course of erection 4 
Sunrise, as one of the points in evidene 
of the company’s effort to improve con 
ditions in its camps. ; 

In fairness to the company, it show 
be said that the people of Sunrise hav 
been told that a hospital will be erecte 
within a few months, and that the wor 
of erection will begin next spring. 

In fairness, on the other hand, to th 
company’s employes at Sunrise, it shou 
be said that in times past the compan 
in almost every case has failed to liv 
up to promises of community improve 
ments. The company has advertised i 
self for ja beneficence which in realit 
never has existed. 

Sanitary drinking fountains for th 
Sunrise public schools were provided 1 
the spring of 1914. Public sentimen 
centered in the Ladies’ Club, accon 
plished this for the sake of the healt 
of the children. The company pron 
ised to provide water for the fountain 
Two summers have passed, and the c 
dren are going through the second wi 


The company, although urged, has faile 
to keep its promise to pipe water inl 
the school buildings. 

Ever since Sunrise Camp was esta 
lished, thirteen years ago, its peop 
have wished for a baseball grow 
where all might go to enjoy the gam 


mmunications 


he company promised to provide them 
vith a baseball ground in time for the 
ame of July 4, 1915. It is now the 
iddle of January, 1916. The com- 
any’s promise has not been kept. 
Mention might be made of other cases 
t great length, but space forbids. Even 
n respect to this very matter of an 
mergency hospital, the past holds its 
lisappointment. Plans for such a build- 
ng were drawn up years ago, and noth- 
ng came of it. 

The people of Sunrise are willing to 
e patient. Despite misgivings, they hope 
hat the present promises of the company 
o erect an emergency hospital and 
ther much-needed community buildings 
ill be kept. Also that there will be no 
forgetfulness of promises to create a 
sewer system, to grant needed repairs 
for dwellings, and to provide cinders or 
something of the sort for sidewalks. 
Where so much is needed, it is fair to 
allow a reasonable length of time for 
the company to accomplish something. 

In calling attention to the fact that, 
thus far, the company has not begun to 
erect a hospital at Sunrise, we insist 
that the company should confine itself 
to truthful representations. The false 
claims serve merely to lower the com- 
pany in the eyes of its employes at Sun- 
rise. 

Daniet S. McCorkte_. 

{Minister Presbyterian Church. ] 
Sunrise, Wyo. 


The reference in THE Survey to a 
hospital at Sunrise, Wyo., was taken 
from the Rocky Mountain News, and 
was as follows: “Two of these (emer- 
gency hospitals) one at Primero, Colo., 
and another at Sunrise, Wyo., are being 
built.” 

Since publishing this statement a copy 
of the Industrial Bulletin, published by 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
dated January 3, 1916, has been re- 
ceived. In this bulletin appears the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The company has been aided during 
the year by the voluntary contribution 
of up-to-date emergency hospitals at 
the coal camps at Primero and the iron 
mining camp at Sunrise, Wyo., by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., both of which emer- 
gency hospitals are at the present time 
in the course of erection.” 

Mr. McCorkle’s letter seems to indi- 
cate that this statement was a trifle 
premature. 

In another letter received from Mr. 
McCorkle he calls attention to a state- 
ment in the Industrial Bulletin that 
seems to imply that underground miners 
in Wyoming have enjoyed an eight-hour 
day ever since the passage of the law 
requiring it. As a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to Mr. McCorkle, the company 
worked its underground miners ten 
hours a day and its underground pump- 
men twelve hours “until October 1, 1915, 
and ceased to do so only when I was 
prepared to bring prosecution to compel 
obedience to the law.”—EpirTor. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


To tHe Epitor: One difficulty with 
many schemes for international peace 
has been that they depend for their ex- 
ecution either upon a central police 


power or upon national honor or the 
like. The plan which I am about to out- 
line rests entirely upon on economic 
basis. It would bind the countries of 
the world so closely together that they 
would be unable to go to war and would 
have to submit their difficulties and dif- 
ferences to arbitration. 

The first step in the carrying out of 
this plan is that every nation must first 
acquire its own public utilities. This 
step, we believe, is in accordance with 
the present trend of events; and the 
governmental control of munition fac- 
tories and the like by the present war- 
ring nations indicates a long step in 
this direction. We will not attempt here 
to define what we would include under 
the term public utilities; this is a mat- 
ter which must be settled by future dis- 
cussion. 

After every country has acquired its 
own public utilities, each one then sells 
stock in these to every other nation in 
the world, and with the proceeds buys 
a certain proportion of the stock of the 
public utilities of every other country. 
This can be accomplished by an exchange 
of stock between the different countries. 
After this exchange of stock has been 
effected, the situation will be as fol- 
lows: Each country will now own a 
proportion of the public utilities of 
every other country, but will have no 
interest in its own. Each country, al- 
though it has no financial interest, will 
operate its own public utilities. Each 
country must pay a certain fixed dividend 
on the stock; the amount to be deter- 
mined later. The payment of a fixed 
dividend will be an incentive for the effi- 
cient operation of the public utilities 
of each country. If the income from the 
operation exceeds the dividend, the ex- 
cess may be kept by the operating coun- 
try and applied to internal improve- 
ments. Any deficiency in the dividends, 
on the other hand, must be made up by 
popular taxation. This part of the plan 
is not only an incentive for the efficient 
operation of the public utilities of each 
country, but also insures every country 
for receiving a fixed annual income 
from its holdings. 

In the case of a country going to 
war, the stock held by this country in 
the public utilities of all of the other 
countries of the world is ipso facto can- 
celled, and a new distribution of this 
stock is made to all of the other coun- 
tries. This would be a financial loss too 
great for any nation to stand, certain- 
ly under the present conditions. 


The reader has probably already 


‘ thought of the measure of retaliation by 


any country so treated, in that this na- 
tion might at once seize its own public 
utilities. This they would be unable to 
do because in so doing they would in- 
jure every other nation in the world as 
every other country owns a certain pro- 
portion of the public utilities of the war- 
ring nation.. Hence we have bound the 
countries of the world so closely together 
economically that an open rupture ‘is 
impossible. Furthermore, this plan 
recommends itself in that it is definitely 
in accord with present economic tend- 
encies and, after all, the government 
ownership of the public utilities is the 
one great essential step in this plan. 


The plan obviously also calls for a 
tribunal for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER. 
[Clark University.] 
Worcester, Mass. 


RUSSIAN PROHIBITION 


To THE Eprtor: I was glad to see in 
THE Survey of February 12 the re- 
port of the leading medical association 
of Russia to the effect that the evils of 
substitutes for alcoholic liquors are 
negligible compared with ~those which 
these liquors caused. The argument of 
the rum people and their defenders, that 
substitutes cause such havoc, is impor- 
tant chiefly as an admission on their 
part that prohibition prohibits, for they 
say it is because the man was stopped 
from taking rum that he takes up mor- 
phine. It thereby knocks out their usual 
argument that prohibition is ineffective. 

For the rest, this testimony from 
Russia is what one would expect. But 
if the danger from substitutes were not 
negligible but very serious, the proper 
course would seem to be not to go back 
to rum but to stop the substitutes—as 
China, for instance, is doing in the case 
of opium. That is the way we deal with 
any other kind of evil. It is true that 
if a nail is sticking into your right foot 
and you take it out, you become more 
conscious of any nail that may be strek- 
ing in your left; but the argument in 
favor of preserving the greater evil 
seems inconclusive. 

Of course, we run a certain risk in 
stopping evils of any kind. If you save 
a man from drowning, he may die of 
typhoid. He is certain, in fact, to die of 
something, and you inevitably increase 
the death-rate in whatever it may be that 
he happens to die of. Nevertheless, I 
think we are right to obey that impulse 
in the case of drowning, and the same 
applies to tuberculosis, typhoid, rum and 
other ills that flesh is heir to. Why 
don’t it, anyway? 

JosEpH LEE. 

Boston. 
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Dr. Henry B. Favill’s sudden death at 
Springfield, Mass., while on public service 
costs Chicago the loss of its foremost pro- 
fessional citizen, leading physician and pro- 
moter of public health. He served his city 
as president of the Municipal Voters’ 
League and of the City Club with extraordi- 
nary ability, independence and fearless ef- 
ficiency. 


Brownson House in Los Angeles has in- 
augurated a successful course of lectures 
ranging over the whole field of social the- 
ory and practice, under the direction of the 
Rev. William E. Corr. Starting in Janu- 
ary, the course is to run through June. The 
March subjects and speakers follow: 7th, 
Population and Poverty, by Mr. Corr and 
Contributions of the Federal Government 
to Social Science by E. W. Camp; 14th, 
Problems of Health and Sanitation, J. L. 
Pomeroy, M.D.; 21st, The Home and Poy- 
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SELECTED READINGS IN 
RURAL ECONOMICS 


Compiled by Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Harvard University 


Excellent material, ordinarily difficult 
of access, and representing the author- 
ship of many leading authorities on the 
subject. Published January 17, this 
book is the latest addition to the well- 


known series “Selections and Docu- 


. Wie 
ments in Economics. 


Selected Readings in Rural Economics 
947 pages, $2.80. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago London 


Boston 


HOW TO LIVE 


Just published, Authorized by and prepared in collabo- 
ration with the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life 
Extension Institute by IRVING FISHER, Chairman, 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University, and 
EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M.D. This volume is vir- 
tuallythe nation’s official general hand-book of personal 
and home hygiene. Scientifically correct information on 
diet, breathing, exercise, constipation, housing, bathing, 
hygiene, blood pressure, etc., etc. Send fora copy to-day. 
$1.00; by mail $1.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 568, NEW YORK 


= 
HOUSES SUPPLYING 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


| Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN TIOTSRE. 
Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
G76 Broadway, New York City 


For 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK T.OFESER & CO.. 
484 Fourtron Srreet, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 


110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


' House Furnishing Goods. 
/ c. 1. & BE. S&S. GOLDRERG, 

West Broadway and Iludson Street, 
New York 


|| Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
NAMMACHUER. SCHLEMMER 
| Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St, 


& CO., 
New York 


Groceries. 
SFEMAN Bros, 
Gabe and North Moore Sts., New York 


Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Will Last For Years 


22 inches high; weighs 
7 pounds, 12 rats caught one day. eese is 
used, doing away with poisons, This trap does its 
work, never fails and is always ready for the 
next rat. hen rats and mice pass device they 
die. Rats are disease carriers; also cause fires. 
These catchers should be in every school building. 


Trap Resets Itself 


Can't get out of order. 


Rat Catcher sent prepaid on receipt of $3 
ouse Catcher, 10 inches high, $1 
Money back if not satisfied 


H. D. SWARTS 


Inventor and Manufacturer, Universal Rat 
and Mouse Traps, Box 566, SCRANTON, Pa. 


erty, Mr. Corr; 28th, Recreation and Pov- 
erty, Mrs. Willoughby Rodman of the Mu- 
nicipal Playground Commission. 


Carolyn C. Van Blarcom will become on 
March 1 executive secretary of the Illinois 
Society for the Conservation of Vision, 
thus terminating her six years’ connection 
with the New York State Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness. She had 
earlier been assistant superintendent of the 
Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses. 
Under her administration the New York 
committee inaugurated its campaigns 
against blindness and established at Belle- 
vue Hospital the first reputable school in 
America for the training of midwives. 
Miss Van Blarcom was commissioned by 
the Russell Sage Foundation to make a 
special study of midwives in England, 
which she presented in the volume entitled 
The Midwife in England. By 1915 the 
work of the state committee had aroused 
so much interest that it was reorganized 
into the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 


Wide extension of the work of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene has 
been made possible by a gift of $22,800 by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, announced at 
the recent annual meeting. Societies for 
mental hygiene are active in eleven states, 
and are organizing in seven others. Two 
state surveys of the care of the insane have 
been made the past year and are about to 
be undertaken in seven other states. In 
his report as medical director, Dr. Thomas 
W. Salmon pointed out that those charged 
with the care of the insane nowadays not 
only permit but welcome such expert 
studies. Dr. Salmon foresaw the day when 
no insane will be confined in county alms- 
houses, jails and poor farms. The declin- 
ing number of persons in almshouses, he 
held, is due in a large part to the increas- 
ing provision of hospitals for the insane 
and the feebleminded. He laid emphasis 
on securing psychopathic hospitals in 
which the earliest and most efficient treat- 
ment can be provided for acute and re- 
coverable cases of mental disease. Dr. 
Lewellys F. Barker was re-elected presi- 
dent; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical di- 
rector, and Clifford W. Beers, secretary. 


“The story of the old colored man in 
Mississippi who was asked to lend his hunt- 
ing dog to President Roosevelt and replied 
that he wouldn’t lend that dog even to 
Booker, T. Washington,~ tells truly the 
thought and feeling of the Negroes in the 
South toward the man whom all recog- 
nized as their leader,” said James H. Dil- 
lard, president of the Jeanes Fund and 
Slater Boards, at the memorial meeting to 
Booker T. Washington which recently 
brought 4,000 white and colored people to 
Carnegie Hall, New York city. All aspects 
of Dr. Washington’s work were covered by 
speakers from North and South. And per- 
haps no more interesting note was struck 
than that of his successor as principal at 
Tuskegee, Robert R. Moton: “He inter- 
preted with kindness and patience and wis- 
dom, the North to the South, the South to 
the North, the Negro to both, and both to 
the Negro. He helped tremendously to 
make peace between races and between sec- 
tions—North and South, black and white. 
He used every opportunity to allay fac- 
tional strife and bickerings among Negroes. 
He was truly a peacemaker.” The meeting 
was not only a memorial to Dr. Washing- 
ton but a hearty welcome to Major Moton. 
Seth Low pledged him the complete sup- 
port of the Tuskegee trustees, of which he 
is “president, and announced subscriptions 
of $550,000 made by white friends toward 
the two-million dollar endowment fund. 


THE 
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WHAT OF THE PRISONS? ae Harriet Bisho) 
Waters. Prison Leaftets No. 1. National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, ~ 
Broadway and 116 street, New York city, — 
Reprinted from the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Magazine, 

Honor MEN AND Goop ROADS EVERYWHERE. 
Foreward to a foreward. By E. Stagg Whitin 
chairman, Executive Committee, Nation 
Committee on Prison Labor, Broadway and 
116 street, New York city. 

THD QUESTION OF PREPAREDNESS, 


By Anson 


Phelps Stokes, secretary, Yale University, 
a! Haven, Conn. Reprinted from The Yale 
eview. 


MOTION STUDY FOR THE CRIPPLED SOLDIER. B 
Frank B. Gilbreth, 77 Brown street, Provi-— 
dence, R. I. 

THE UNEQUAL BURDEN OF TAXATION BORNE BY 
New York City Reat Estatp. By the Real 
Estate Board of New_York, Astor House 
Building, Broadway and Vesey streets, New 
acre city. Reprinted from Real Estate Bul 
etin. ; : 

WHY THD SINGLE TAX EXPERIMENT SHOULD Not 
Be TrIED ON NEW York City. By the Real 
Estate Board of New York, Astor House 
Building Broadway and Vesey streets, New 
York city. a 

HAZARDS IN HANDLING GASOLINE. By George 
A. Burrell. Technical paper 127. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Price 
5 cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Grace H. Dopcr: A WOMAN OF CREATIVE 
FaitH. Articles by men and women who 


were closely associated with her in great 
social enterprises. Price 25 cents. National 
Board of the Young Women's Christian Asso 
ciation, 600 Lexington avenue, New York 
city. s 
REPORT OF COMMISSION ON HoUSEHOLD E'MPLOY- 
MENT. Price 15 cents; $1.25 per dozen. Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
se patos 600 Lexington avenue, New York 
city. ; 
ESSENTIALS OF SWIMMING-POooL SANITATION, ’ 
By Wallace A. Manheimer, Department of 
Bacteriology, Columbia University, New York 
city. Reprint No. 299 from the Public Heat 
Reports. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 
THB CHARITIES OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL. A survey 
under the direction of the American Associa- 
tion of Societies for Crean Charity. By=_ 
Francis H. McLean. rice 25 cents. De 
Pnunen of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city. q 
A SURVEY OF THE ACTIVITIES FOR MUNICIPAL 
HEALTH DEPARTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Franz Schneider, Jr. Price 20 cents, 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city. : 
THE Socian Survey: A Bibliography. Com- 
pited and published jointly by the Russell) 
Sage Foundation Library and the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell ’ 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 1 
York city. Price 5 cents. 


AN APPLICATION OF THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 
TO THE AMERICAN JAPANESE PROBLEM. By 
Herbert Flint. Hattie Elizabeth Lewis Memo 
rial Essays on Applied Christianity. The 
University of Kansas News-Bulletin, Law- | 
rence, Kan. | 


For Berrer CITIZENSHIP. Twelve circulars for 
enclosure in pay envelopes; Learn English, 
Make Application for Citizenship, Laws Every 
Citizen Should Know, ete. National Ameria 
canization Committee, 20 W. 34 street, New _ 
York city. } 

THe CAUSES OF ALCOHOLISM. 
Gottingen and H. Vogt, Frankfort. Inter-. 
national series No. 11. Price 10 cents. 
American Issue Publishing Company, Wester-_ 
ville, Ohio. 

Appress. By James P. Judge, secretary, Catho- 
lic Prohibition Association at the Sixteenth , 
National Convention, Anti-Saloon League of. 
America. Price 5 cents. American Issue 
Publishing Company, Westerville, Ohio. | 

Tup Spirit OF THE Road, By John G. Woolley. | 
Price 10 cents. American Issue Publishing 
Company, Westerville, Ohio. ' 

PROHIBITION Text Book. By Ernest Hurst 
Cherrington. Price 15 cents, American 
Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, Ohio. 

SALOON ProspLeM. M. II. Wilcoxon, Ap- } 
plegate Acres, Murphy, Oregon. Price 10); 
cents. ’ 

TIMELY Hints: No. 1. To Employer and Em 
ploye: No. 2. To Prevent Industrial Acci- 


By A. Cramer, 


=. 


No. 3. For. Elevator 
Operators; No. 4. For Steam Boiler Firemen 
and Attendants: No. 5. For Employes in 
Mercantile Establishments; No. 6. To Paint- 
ers: No. 7. To Printers. Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE PROBLEM OF CITY BEAUTIFICATION AS 
OBSERVED IN Europe. By George T. Ham- 
mond, 215 Montague street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reprinted from the twentieth annual report 
of the American Scenic and Listoric Preser- 
vation Society. 

THH ASHTABDLA PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT. Published by the Ashtabula Chamber 
of Commerce, Ashtabula, O. ; 

Harn System Erection Provisions. Simpli- 
fied and Improved by C. G. Hoag. General 
secretary of the American Proportional repre- 
sentation League, Haverford, Pa. Price 2 
cents. 

PROFESSIONAL CoURSE For SErRvIcH AMoNG Im- 
MIGRANTS. Published by the Committee for 
Immigrants in America, 20 West 34 street, 


New York city. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN AMERICAN CITIES: The 
Record for 1914-15. By Frances A. Kellor, 
20 West 34 street, New York city. Reprint- 
ed from National Municipal Review. 

THE PRAIRIE SPIRIT IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By Wilhelm Miller, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. “Free to any- 
one in Illinois who will sign a promise to do 
some permanent ornamental! planting within 
a year.” 

HD PROGRESS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. By 
William Jewett Tucker. Reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly, South End House Asso- 
ciation, 20 Union Park, Boston. 

VERY CHILD, A Minor vs, LocksteEP ScnooL- 
inc: A Suit in Equity. Data of two years’ 
experience in operation of a system of in- 
dividual instruction. Compiled by Frederic 
Burk, president, San Francisco State Normal 
School, Calif. Price 15 cents. 

an OPEN Forum. A school for the theory 
and practise of democracy. By William Hor- 
ton Foster. Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

PUBLICATIONS. November, 1915, 


dents and Disease; 


Issued by the 


National Board, Young Women's Christian 
Associations, 600 Lexington avenue, New 
York city. 


‘a® FEEBLY INHIBITED. 1 Violent Temper and 
its inheritance. By Charles B. Davenport. 
Bulletin No. 12. Price 15 cents. Eugenics 
Record Office, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. Reprinted from the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease. 

How To MAKk®b A EVGENICAL FAMILY Srupy. 
By Charles B. Davenport and Harry H. 
Laughlin. Bulletin No. 13. Eugenics Rec- 
Ber pince, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 

{EREDITARY FRAGILITY OF BONE. By H. 8. 
Conard and C. B. Davenport. Bulletin No. 
14. Price 15 cents. Eugenics Record Office, 
Cold Spring Harbor. Long Island, N. Y. 

BH MuckKers. By William H. Matthews, direc- 

tor, Department of Family Welfare, New York 

Association for Improving the’ Condition of 

the Poor. The Harm of Low Wages. By 

Edward T. Devine, associate editor, Tor Sur- 

vEY. The National Consumers’ League, 289 

Fourth avenue, New York city. Reprinted 

from THp SuRVEY. 


HH PRACTICABILITY OF THE BINET SCALH AND 


THE QUESTION OF THE BORDERLINE CASK. By 
Samuel C. Kohs. Bulletin No. 3. Psvchopa- 
thic Department. Series No, 2. November, 


1915. Price 15 cents. 
Chicago. 
REPAREDNESS—For WHat? By Charles H. 
Levermore. Pamphlet series, Vol. V. No. 6. 
Part 1. “December, 1915. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


ISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. What is being 
done about it. VPrepared by the Suh-Commit- 
tee on Distribution of Population. Published 
by the New York Congestion Committee, 320 
Broadway, New York city. , 
NTERNATIONAL Serres: No. 1, The Alcohol 
Question, by Dr. G. Von Bunge; No. 2. ‘The 
University man and the Alcohol Question, by 
Prof. Emil Kraepelin: No. 3. Aleohol and 
Mental Work, by Dr. A. Smith: No. 4. The 
Attitude of the Socialist Varty Toward the 
Alcohol Question, by Emile Vandervelde: No, 
5. Fhe Influence of Alcohol Upon the Fune- 
tions of the Brain, by Dr. Rudolph Wlassak ; 
No. 6. The Influence of Alcohol upon the 
Race, by Dr. Alfred Ploetz; No. 7. Race Wel- 
fare. by Dr. Max Gruber; No. & The Effects 
of Alcohol on Resistance to Disease and Off- 
spring: No. 9. The Alcohol Question in the 
Light of Social Ethies. by Dr. B. Stehler: No. 
10. Industrial Vhases of the Alcoholic Ques- 
tion, by Alfred II. Stehr, M. D.: No. 11. The 
Causes of Alcoholism, by Dr. A. Cramer and 
Prof. H. Vogt: No. 12. Alcohol and Crime, 
by Dr. J. Gonser. Trice 10 cents each. The 
Scientific Temnerance Federation, 36 Brom- 
field street, Boston. 

LCOHOL’s LEepcer IN Inpbustry. By Cora 
Frances Stoddard. Price 10 cents. The 
Scientific Temperance Federation, 36 Brom- 
field street. Boston. 


House of Correction, 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 
‘ 


‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By a corporation with about 
twenty manufacturing plants, a man with 
some experience in organizing industrial 
classes, lectures and recreation plans, to 
act as general secretary of the department 
controlling the association of employees. 
Address 2274, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED-—A position of large executive 
or propaganda responsibility in the asso- 
ciated charities, tuberculosis, housing or al- 
lied fields by a general secretary of about 
eight years’ successful experience. Ad- 
dress 2265, SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, trained social worker, ex- 
ecutive ability, convincing speaker, compe- 
tent financier, desirés a position where ex- 
perience counts. Address 2267, SurRvEY. 


SCHOOL of Philanthropy graduate, 
(woman) experienced in Charity Organiza- 
tion, child-placing, Juvenile Protection and 
reformatory work desires position. Address 
2268, SURVEY. 


INVESTIGATOR (383) desires extra 
employment 3 or 4 evenings; long experi- 
ence social work (field investigations) also 
as principal of secret service bureau; rea- 
sonable. Address 2272 Survey. 


YOUNG college woman of the west 
wishing to study at Columbia University 
would like to exchange services for liv- 
ing accommodations at a settlement or 
would accept a position in a charitable 
organization requiring only partial time. 
Two years’ experience in social work. 
References very gladly given. Address, 
2273 SURVEY. 


PROFICIENT male stenographer, now 
employed, desires evening work, preferably 
with writer. Moderate hourly rate, or 
might consider exchange for maintenance. 
Excellent references. Address 2275 SurvEY 


SITUATION wanted as secretary char- 
ity organization society or employment bu- 
reau. superintendent by young man with 
four years’ experience. M. E. H., 1139 
South 28th, Louisville, Ky. 


thropy for the year 19] 6-17. 


1915, and 1914 are eligible 


York City. 


WOMAN—Experienced social worket 
and settlement organizer desires position. 
Chicago preferred. Address 2276, SURVEY. 


WANTED—May Ist, by capable and ex- 
perienced worker (well trained) position as 
charity organization secretary or head set- 
tlement worker. Credentials. Address 2277, 
SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 


Small modern farm, near New Dorp. 
Situated on high land in centre of island. 
14 acres, 3-story stone house, completely 
furnished, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, ver- 
anda enclosed with glass. Annex adjoining 
containing 1 large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gard- 
ner’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the 
past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For fur- 
ther information, apply to 


MRS: P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue. 37 Spring 


PAMPHLETS 


Social Case Work in Medical Training 


Pamphlets on this and a hundred other subjects 
—some of the most forceful and scientific utter- 
ances of the day. 


Write for a list of publications or 
information about membership 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION 


315 Plymouth Court Chicago, II. 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS: “* Five-Cent Meals,”” 10c; 
* Values,” 10c; ‘* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,’ 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,"” 15c: ‘* The Profession of Home-Making, 
Gein Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


BUY OURY BOOKS 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in bnoks on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


@ Four fellowships of $600 each, two for men and two for 
women, are announced by the New York School of Philan- 


@ Graduates of recognized colleges in the classes of 1916, 


to compete. 


@For application forms and further particulars, address 
Edward T. Devine, Director, 105,East 22d Street, New 
Applications should be filed before Apmil 1. 


Leap Year Day 

is the 
Survey Field Day 
Have you entered ? 
Don’t stand on the side lines 
Everybody can play 
The Postman will drop 

the signal February 29 
then a hop, skip and a jump 
and over we go. 


LEAP 
LEAP FYEARJ LEAP 
a 
LEAP 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


